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THE SULIOTE MOTHER. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
avious writers on Modern Greece. have related the fate of those 
Sulicte women who threw themeeclves, with their infants, from 
the precipices of their mountainous territory, on the conquest and 
approach of Ali Pacha. Qae of those narrators adds, that a wild 


song was chanted by the mothers, before committing the act of 
desperation. 
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She stood upon the loftiest peak, 
AmiJst the dark blue sky, 
A bitter smile was on her check, 
And a dark flash in her eye. 
‘- Dost thou see them boy ?—through the dusky pines, 
Dost thou see where the fueman’s armour shines ? 
. Mast thou ceught the gleam of the congserer’s crest * 
My babe ! that I cradled on my breast! 
Wouldst thou spring from thy mother’s arms with joy ° 
--That sight hath cost thee a father, boy '” 
For in the rocky straight beneath 
Lay Suliote sire amd son ; 
Tiiey had heap’d high the piles of death, 
Before the pass was one. 
They have crossed the torrent, ang on they come 
Wo for the mountain hearth and home ! 
There, where the hunter laid by his spear, 
‘here, where the lvre hath been sweet to hear, 
Dacre, where I sang thee, fair babe! to sleep, 
Nougitt but the blood-stain our trace shall keep !” 
And now the hora’s loud blast is heard, 
Aud now the cymbal’s clang, 
Til ev’n the upper aic was stirr’d, 
As cliffs and hollows rang. 
‘Hark ! they bring music, my joyous child | 
What saith the trumpets to Suli’s wild ? 
Doth it light thine eye with so quick a fire, 
Asif at a glimpse of thine armed sire ? 
~~Suil—be thou still—there ure brave men low— 
Thou wouldst not smile couldst thou see him now |” 
Bui nearer came the clash of stee}, 
And iouder swell’d the hora, 
And farther yet the tambonr’s peal, 
Turough the dark pass was borne. 
* Heer'st thou the sounds of their savage mirth’ 
—Boy, thou wert free when I gave thee birth ! 
Frce, and how cherish’d ! my Warrior’s gon ! 
He, too, hath bless’d thee, as [have done, 
Ay, and unchain’d must his loved ones be,— 
—Freedom, young Suliote, for me and thee :” 
And from the arrowy peak she sprang, 
And fast the fair child bore ; 
A veil upon the wind was flung, 
A cry=and all was over! 


From Blackwocd’s Magazine. 
SONG. 

Vhea the glen ali is still, save the stream from the fountain ; 
When the shepherd haa ceased o’er the heather to roam, 
nd the wail of the plover awakes op the mountain, 
Inviting hie love to return te-her-beme; 
ere meet me, my Mary, adown by the wild-wood, 

Where violets and daisies sleep soft in the dew ; 
Our biiss shall be sweet as the visions of childhood, 
Aud pure as the heaven’s own orient blue. 


"hy locks shall be braided with pear!s of the gloaming, 
Thy check shall be fanned by the breeze of the lawn, 
‘The Angel of Love shall be ’ware ot thy coming, 
And hover arouna thee till rise of the dawn. 
D, Mary ! vo transports of Heaven's decreeing, 
Cun equal the joys of such mecting to me ; 
For the light of thine eye is the home of my being, 
And my soul’s fondest hopes are all gathered to thee. 
MATHEWS. 
‘Piis prince ef mimics has produced another of his 
saracteristic entertainments, with which he is now 
using the Lon’oners. ‘The following account of 
ic from the British Press. 


We conless we are great admirers of Mr. 
athews—not altogether in his capacity as an 
rdinary performer in comedy, excellent as he 
in numerous characters of the regular drama 
our admiration hes been rather excited by 
he wonderful mimetic powers which have 
nabled im to master so felicitously the dif- 
ult task he has undertaken in his At-Homes, 
id treat the public to so many new editions 
human nature in his own person, aided solely 
y that close intuition and Protean feculty of 
ersonation with which he distinguishes and 
mbodies the various and often contradictory 
ints of human character. On these accounts 
is that we think him most “ himselfalone !”’ 
e is in himself a corps dramatique—a very 
Buily Bottom” in versatility ; and, did not his 
mn success, and the town’s delight forbid the 
ternative, would prove an invaluable acquisi- 
on to any distressed country manager in want 
‘an actor capable of performing Hamlet, 
olontus, the Cock, and Ophelia, seriatim. In 
€ absence of legitimate comedy, the town 
had no better amusement than has been 
pplied by those entertainments; and though 
ey pretended not to the coatinuity and gener- 
effect expected from comedy, aod did not 
ve into the recesses of the homan heart, or 
resent us with the skeleton and anatomy of 
omic humour—yet, for joyousness of manner, 
musing eccentricity, and what may be denomi- 
ated the sublime of farce, we know of nothing 
pore amusing than those sketches. Mr. 
dthews’ Memorandum Book is not without its 
musing passrges ; and what was wanting in the 
bmpesition has been (as usual) aided by the 
ility of the performer. Indeed Mathews has 
pen all along the magician, whose touch and 
ne have given animation to those sketches 
hich in themselves were but 
‘* As the stuff ‘ 
Prepared for Arras’ pictures—and no picture 


Till it be formed, and he hath cast the beams 
Of his imaginous operation through it.” 


e are ip the . present entertainment first in- 
oduced to a Mr. Theopbilus Outline, an ama- 
ur artist, who ‘ carries his pencil in his eye 
pd his pallet in his mouth,” and advises our 
iend Mathews to lay a few sketches from his 
emorandum-book before the public, which he 
sno doubt * will draw.” The memorandum- 
bok is accordingly opened, and actors, authors, 
anagers, and critics (we among the rest,) 





come in fora share of reminiscence in a song, 
which was more effective than any that fol- 
lowed ‘it. . Next comes Mr. Aium, the cele- 
brated death-in-the-pot Chemist, who amuses 
himself by denouncing all the edibles and pota- 
bles of this vasty globe as masses of deleterious 
uod poisonous particles ; but is wise enough to 
continue eating and drinking in the tecth of his 
theory, all for the purpose of experiment. A 
variety of characters follow, among the princi- 
pal of whom are Mr. King of the Crown, and 
his waiter Nat; Messrs. Albut, Methusalem, 
and Christopher Chyle, and his better half, who 
amuses herselfin the composition of baby-linen 
for the poor, and puffs of-her own charity for 
the country papers. Old Startle, a gentleman, 
‘+ Laudator temporis aci,”’ 


affortis occasion for some good hits at the bub- 
bles of the day, and a song, which is capital in 
more senses than one. The anec-dotage o! 


and fadiag recollections of Garrick, Johnson, 
and Boswell, are highly amusing ; but even 
those are inferior to John Kemble and Bensley, 
in the characters of Hamlet and the Ghost, 
with the rose-pink and red-arsenic. To the 
novel-reading watchman - capital incident) 
succeeds a song, “ The Public Office, Bow- 
street,” already sung at the CoventGarden 


its atiraction in tts repetition last night--it gives 
un excellent view of the inside of a Police 
Oifice, and (it is to be hoped) a not allegal re- 
pert of same of its proceedings, mingled with 
imitations of the high priests of the sanctum. 


Mr. Mathews to Gloucester, accompanied b 

Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Chyle. Mr. ©. Chyle 
is despatched to the county gaol by iis saintly 
rib for the purpose of administering tracts and 
condolence to the prisoners, and in effecting 
that charitable purpose had his pocket picked 
in the condemned cell. . The third part con- 
sists of a monopolylogue,' entitled The Crown 
Inn Danger, aod introduces some new charac- 
ters and most of our old friends, al! dressed in 
proper costuine, and represented with surpris- 
ing success and activity by the hero of the 
piece. A sentimental German cook, much 


eels and studying the Surrows of Werter, is done 
with great gusto; as his brother Simper, a 


manner. 
porticn of the entertamment, and, as we think, 
the chef d’auvre of the evening, is Molly Gram- 
macbree, a poor Hibernian mendicant, who has 
walked * all the way trom ould Ireland” with 


ging as she goes.’ There was a reality and 
rude pathos in this character, which produced 
an effect that must be witnessed to be appre- 
ciated. We could go on in our analysis did 
not cur limits remind us of stopping, and were 
we not persuaded it is the less necessary to do 


forming their own jucgment of the entertain- 
ment by personal observation. In these re- 
marks we wish to be understood as speaking 
principally of the effect produced by Mathews’ 
personation. Of the composition we must 
speak in more measured terms ; it is unequal, 
and decidedly inferior to some of the former 
At Homes in execution. ‘The fable of the 
Centaur is exactiy reversed in the present in- 
stance ; the man carries the beast, and were 11 
not for the powertul talents of the performer, 
the vehicle made use of to convey his humeur 
would be stale, flat, and we fear unprofitable. 


ON THE CLIMATE OF THE ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD, 
AND ITS INDEPENDENCE OF SOLAR INFLUENCE ; 
AND ON THE FORMATION OF GRANITE. BY SIR 
ALEXANDER CRICHTON, KNIGHT, ST. W. F. R. 
S. ETC. 

(To the Editors of the Annals of Philosophy.) 
Harley-street, Cavenslish-square, Jan. 4, 1825. 

GenxTLEMEN—'i he proofs ot the climate of the an- 
tediluvian globe having been tora long period of time 
independent of solar heat are numerous, and well 
known as detached geological facte ; yet they have 
not, as far as 1 know, been brought together and pre- 
sented uader this very interesting pomt of view, uor 
has the principle been applied to the explanation of 
such geological phenomena, as it is calculated to elu- 
cidate. ‘They have attracted notice, indeed, as_char- 
acterising ¢pochas in the stratification of the earth, 
and as exhibiting a succession of events in the great 
work of creation, but the light they throw on the 
climate of the world in its first ages, has not arrested 
that degree of attention which a subject so interest- 
ing seems to demand. 

The view which | am gving to take of the tempera- 
ture of the autediluvian world, of its independence of 
solar heat, and its gradual changes, is founded on the 
most indisputable facts; and the conc lusions to be 
drawn from them are so highly important in, them- 
selves, and so intimately connected with the study of 
geology, that the subject appears a fit ove for a scien- 
tific journal, where it will probably awaken the at- 
tention of many readers, and lead to further researches. 

Inthe following pages it will not be necessary to 
enter into very minute details, but to turn the atten- 
tion of geologists to certain great classes of facts as 
data which will at once be acknowledged to bear im- 
mediately on the subject. Many others will natural- 
ly preseut themselves to every well informed and re- 
flecting mind. : 

Amorg the earlicst proofs which geology offers ef the 
antediluvian climate having been independent of solar 
influence for a great length of time, are those circum. 
stances which shew that all the surface of the earth, 
from a very high northern latitude to a corresponding 
southern one, was of one uniform temperature, and 
thata very high one, when compared with the tem- 
perature of the same rauge of latitude in our days. 

1 do not allude to the fact of fossil remains of ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, hyenas, and other animals of 
watm Climates,having been found in northern latitudes, 
for the migratory disposition of animals on the one 
harid, and on the other the possibility of their having 
been transported after death from distant regions, 
against which opinion | shall have much to offer af- 
terwards, cause me to exclude them at present as un- 
certain witnesses ; neither do | admit as proois of a 
high temperature in the northern latitudes of the ante- 
diluvian world those tossi] shells which are found in 
the limestone rocks of northern countries ; for though 





many of them bear a close analogy te those which are 
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at present found in the Indian and South Pacific | 
Oceans, yet Brocchi and Olivi have shown that 
the shells of théIndian Ocean are also found in very 
temperate tes, for instance, in thé Mediterranean 
Sea ; and it most probable that all the shells of the 
Sub-Appenines, were inhabitants of that sea, since 
there is a great resemblance between them and the 
living grants. Although these, therefore, are to be 
rejected as positive proofs of a very elevated temper- 
ature in northern latitudes at the time that the inhabit- 
ants of these shells were alive, yet ‘hey may be ad- 
mitted as concomitant proofs of @ great equality of 
temperature, and that a warm oue, over a great por- 
tion of our earth, such as cannot be explained by so- 
lar influence ; for when we reflect that the analogous 
species of several of these (such as the nautilus pom- 
piltus found at Grignon and Courtagnon) are only 
found in very warm climates, and tata fossil shell 
analogous to the living trochus agglutinans which in- 
habits the seas of South-America, has also been 
found as far north as Hordwell and Barton ‘in Great 
Britain ; at Grignon, in France, and also in the con- 
temporaneous deposits of many other places in Europe, 
it follows as a most probable supposition, that the 
temperature of those nothern latitadegwas many de- 
grees warmer formerly than it: is ‘@t present. ho- 
ever reflects that among the immense number of fos- 
sil shells many are remarkable for their extreme thin- 
ness, delicacy, and minuteness of parts, :none of 
which have been injured, but on the contrary, are 
most perfectly preserved, will find it impossidle to ad- 
mit the notion of their having been brought from 
warmer and distant regions tothe places. where they 
are found by some great and sweeping catastrophe. 
Many of them could not have been carried evena 
short distance by an agitated ecean, or the retreat of 
waters, without suffering attrition’ and fracture. 

If they are met with composing the mas: of entire 
mountains in the interier of continents, and far above 





the level of the sea) this only proves either that the 


level of the sea after their death, by some subterrane- 
ous and extraordinary force, or that the regions in 
which they are found were abandoned by seas which 
formerly covered the places in which they are now 
detected. 

When we search deeper in the bowels of the earth 
than the strata in which the bones and skeletons of 
the large terrestrial quadrupeds of warm climates are 
found, or shells analogous to those of the South sea, 
we arrive at a very peculiar and interesting flora, 
which must arrest our attention for some time. 

The perfect state in which most of the plants be- 
longing to the coal formation are found, is calculated 
to do away all idea of their having been brought from 
distant regions by powerful currents. or by the retreat 
of waters. ‘Their leaves, many of which are of the 
most slender and delicate structure, are found fully 
expanded, and in their natural position in regard to 
the rest of the plant, and laid out, as it were, with as 
much care as if in the horfus siccus of a botanist. 
The minutest parts do not appear to have suffered at- 
trition or injury of any kind. ‘Those persons who 
have not had the benefit of consulting extensive col- 
lections of geology, may sce the proofs of this asser- 
tion in the plates of Knorr, Schlottheim, Steinberg, 
Parkinton, and Brogniart, and in those belonging to 
the numerous monographs on fossil plants, which are 
to be found in the transactions of learned societies. 

It is quite impossible to reconcile the many facts of 
this kind with the effects of any sudden or violent 
change of place, or with a long journey, however 
geutle. Compare the calm deposit of shells and the 


appearances of the still calmer degph of the antedilu- 
vian vegetable world, with the bouldc: stones, the 


gravel, and the disjointed, dispersed, aud fractured 
osteology of the diluvian deposits, and it will be al- 
lowed that there is not the slightest-analogy between 
these classes of events. The fossil plants of some of 
the lowest strata, such as those which belong to the 
oldest coal formations, are either of the fern tribe, or 
they are aborescent monocotyledonous plants resem- 
bling palms, or as M. Adolphus Brogniart has justly 
remarked upon the authority of M. Descandolles, 
dracenas yuccas and pandanuses. 

But it is acknowledged that the living plants 
which have the nearest resemblance to these antedi- 
luvians, are tropical plants which have not yet been 
found beyond the 39th or 40th degree of north Jati- 
tude. Every coal country in every part of the world 
which has hitherto been examined, abounds in the 
fossil remains of similar vegetables ; and it may be re- 
marked in the very outset of this essay, that as cer- 
tain plants, perbaps | might say all plants, belong to 
specific temperatures, or at least depend for their life 
and health on heat much more than ou soil, and as 
most of the remains of plants belonging to the coal 
formation appear from their integrity to have been 
buried where they grew, we are forced to admit 
the conclusion, that wherever they are found, there 
must have been a warm temperature, 

The laws of vegetable life, as relating to tempera- 
ture, are positive, and, therefore, when counected 
with the individuals of the antediluvian vegetables, 
they throw the greatest and surest light on the subject 
of its climate. 

That the similarity of any two Floras depends 
more ona similarity of temperature than of soil, ap- 
pears from a multitude of facts. The Arnica Monta- 
na, for instance, is found on the Jow marshy lands 
which border the Baltic, whereas in the South of Fu- 
rope, it is only found on mountains, whence its speci- 
fic name. Betula nana which is found ov Mount Jura 
is met with in Lapland at the fool of the mountains. 
The Betula Alba, or commen birch of this country, is 
found in the plains of Scotland and of Russia, but, in 
Portugal, it only grows on the mountains. -When we 
come to plants of the same genus, but which are not 
of the very same species, we finda similar analogy 
taking place, as demonstratives of the influence of 
climate ; thus many gentians, and many of the pine 
and larch tribes, grow on the mountains of South 
America. as well as onthe Alps, but not in the low 
plains, much less the valleys. In many of the high 
plains of Colombia, and aimost under the equator, ap 
ple and willow trees and common furze, are found, 
while in the valleys under the same parallel are found 
palms, &c. The plants of the North American Flora 
which are most analogous to those of the Flora of Eu- 
rope, are found in analogous temperatures. 

Although distant regions are often found to possess 
the same temperature duritg a great part of the year, 
yet a multitude of circumstances, independently of 
the three great co-ordinates, latitude, longitude, and 
elevation, may produce varieties of climate, all of 
we are incapable of enumerating, such as the vicinity 
to extensive lakes or seas, the height and propinquity 
of mountains, the extent and direction of the land and 
sea, winds, &=.; and this explains why any two 
places under the same paralle) and elevation, and 
which have apparently similar climates, may yet dif- 
fer considerably in their effects on vegetable life, and 
thus favour the growth of some new species. It is 
probably owing to such causes that the plants of the 
Cape of Good Hope and those of New Holland are 
not similar, although their climates resemble each 
other in many respects. 

Among the fossil remains, however, of the plants 
which belong to the coal formation, we scarcely find 
any variety, let the latitude, longitude or elevation be 
what they may ; but supposing a few species were dis- 
-overed in any one district which were not common 
to all. it would only prove the influence of a local 
cause, the rest being all alike. Almost all genera and 
species of plants bclonging to that early period of the 


| world, appear to have been extremely limited ; they 


are remarkable for their similarity under whatever 


parallels thew are found. 








‘curacy ef his instrument: 


Every plant in the present world, independently of 


its natural dwelling-place, Has, as it were, a central 
spot in which it flourishes beat ; and considering this 
spot as the centre of acircle, or rather as a zohe, the 
plant degenezates in proportion as it approaches. the 
limits ef this district. This kind of zone seeme to de- 
pend chiefly on the elevation above the sea, and con- 
sequently on temperature, Some plants descend from 
the mountains towards the plains, othera creep up- 
wards to a limited height and then di . Butin 
the ancient world, any difference which might be sup- 
pored to have existed in regard to the elevation of 
those places which are called coal basins, did not 
produce a variety in the plants of thatage, which is 
another proof that a cause of heat was then acting on- 
the earth, which did not rcsemble. the action of the 
sun in ouf days. 

it has been remarked that the fossil remains of the 
vegetable world which are found connected with the 
coal ormation, are all of them similar to plants re- 


quiring gfeat heat and moisture, and many facts ia | 


geology induce us to believe, that at those early. pe- | 
riods of our earth, there was less dry land than at 
present. The primitive and transition mountains, to- 
pe with the carboniferous limestone, appear to 
ave been the only formations whiok preceded the life 
of those plants which are found connected with ceal. 
The organic remains of the limestone, on which the 
coal reposes, show that it had long been under water, 
and consequently demonstrate both the extent and 
elevation of the waters at that period, and, there- 


fore, the waters themselves would naturally serve as | 


a vehicle for distributing the germs or seeds of ante- : 
diluvian plants over the greatest possible extent : 
hence another cause of the similarity of the Flora of 
these early times in every part of the world. If wash- 
ed by currents, or waited by winds to distant shores, 
where they found a ‘similar climate, they would 
grow ; but at present the seed vessels of South Ameri- 


' ; ‘can plants, collected sometimes on the-coast of Nor- 
strata in which they are found was raised above the | 


way, perish. it seems superfluous to multiply argu- 
ments to prove this position, since every horticulturist 
who rears exotic plants, knows well from experience, 


| how much of his success depends on giving them the 


degree of heat they require. 
‘xcept, therefore, we admit that vegetable life was 


' under totally different laws from what it is at present, 


we must allow that a wuch greater uniformity of 
temperature existed in the early ages of the world 
over the whole globe, than is the case in our days. 
There is in fact no way of accounting for the very lit- 
tle variety which exists in the antediluvian plants of 
the period | am alluding to, and of their great simi- 
larity in every part of the world, but on the principle 


‘of great extent and uniformity of a high temperature, 


h-avever cifficult it may be to reconciie this to our no- 
tions of the obliquity of the earth and solar influence. 

But there is a difference at present of at least of 41° 
of heat (mean temperature) between the parallels in 
which Coal has beev discovered. Between these, the 
diversity in the genera and species of plants at pres- 
ent is very great, so much so indeed that there is no 
resemblance between the Floras of the two extreme 
points. At the time, however, of the coal formation, 
the Flora of these two remote paralleis was the same, 
buth as to genera and species. 

If it be allowed that a yariety in climate and scil 
are the two chief circumstances which occasiou the 
greatest variciy in the vegetable kingdom ; and if it 
be allowed that the plants of the coal formation and 
of the most ancient strata were all of the simplest 
structure, and almost entirely belonging to the acoty- | 
ledonous and monocotyledonous tribes, we have 


another praaf of the uniformity of temperature and 
soil at that period over apn immense extent of the } 


evrth. The more complicated vegetables, those of the 
dicotyledouous kind, do not appear until a much later 
period, when the cause of the uniformity of temp«ra- 
ture of the ancient world was gradually becoming 
less and less, and dying away, and the sun beginning 
to take an ascendancy over a Cause of heat which had 
until then exerted supreme influence, and which ap- 
pears to have belonged solely to the earth itself, 

Whatever the temperature may have been which 
was necessary to support the life ef the vegetable 
kingdom of that early period of the earth’s existence, 
it must be admitted that that temperature was the 
same towards the polar regions as in the tropical ones, 
for in both, the genera and species of antediluvian 
plants are similar, and the sheils and corals of the 
mountain limestone in the mest distant parts of the 
contemporaneous strata also correspond with each 
other. In the collection of the Geological Society of 
London, there is a specimen of a very remarkable 
variety of felicites from the coal formation of Austra- 
lia, about the 29° south of the equator, and another 
exactly resembling it from the coal formation of New- 
foundland in the 49° north ofthe equator. The fossil 
shells of Van Dieman’s land correspond with those of 
Derbyshire. Upon déscending below the coal forma- 
tion, proofs of the equality of a high temperature over 
the whole earth are multiplied ; for upon examining 
the mountain, and more especially the transition 
limestone, which comes more immediately in contact 
with the primitive rocks, we find madrepores, encrin- 
ites, corallites, and all the varied habitation of sea 
polyps, the existing analogues of which are always 
found in tropical climates. It is in the Pacific Ocean, 
and chiefly in the Red Sea, the Persian Gulph, and 
the Carribean Seca, that the greatest coral rocks of 
modern times ate found. Butin the ancient world, 
not only pentacrinites, madrepores, corallites, and 
encrinites, are found in the transition and mountain 
limestone of the coldest regions, but also whole genera 
of testacea, the living resemblances to which, with a 
few exceptions, are only to be met with at present in 
warm climates. 

It is well known that the sensible heat of our at- 
mosphere varies with the latitude, longitude, and the 
clevation of the place where the observation is made, 
and that the temperature on the surface of the earth 
corresponds in a great degree with that of the atmos- 
phere ; but the ancient temperature of the earth ap- 
pears to have been equal and permanent iu every spot, 
at least for a very long period. 

Observations made in mines prove that the heat of 
the earth increases with the depth. Several well au- 
the nticated facts will be brought forward to substan- 
tiate this position ; but before doing so it may be re- 
marked that we have another serics of observations 
which have not been investigated with all the atten- 
tion they merit, leading to the same conclusion, and 
which it is highly interesting to examine under this 
point of view,—/ mean the temperature of springs as 
they rise at different depths, or under particular 
strata. 

As connected with the present subject of inquiry, 
springs exhibit two distinct set of phenomena ; first, 


the constancy of their temperature under all varieties 


of seasons ; and, secondly, the difference of their re- 
spective temperatures as they rise from different 
depths. Some interesting papers.on the constancy of 
temperature ina great pumber of springs, are to be 
found in the transactions of learned societies. To 
such an extent does the central cause of heat counter- 
act the agency of the ®easons, that mineral springs 
which rise at no great depth remain of an almost uni- 
form temperature throughout the year. The temper- 
ature of one near Berlin similarly situated, was ex- 
amined at different periods by two very accurate ob- 
servers, Wahlenberg and Erman. The former found 
that the heat of the source did not vary more than 
0.25 of Reaumur from August to the month of April 
following. Erman, in a subsequent series of observa- 
tions, did not find it to vary more than 0.05, and he 
ascribes the difference of the results fo the greater ac- 


jsaltic tack, aud hotter springs 





t the resources of tepid and hot* springs 

: a f jmrorton . re Bos which roe 
ome, «: id springs of Matlock and Buxton 
rise in the'‘immedia ‘ake vicinity of amygdaloid and ba- 
? ‘seem to come from 
still gt@ater depths; The cajebrated and learacd 
Humboldt says, that the hot springs in various parts — 
of South’ America-arise from the granitie and primary 
— ere the b esis of pasaggrgec their ~ 

t ire ¥ decomposition sulpr urets, 

&e. eovhiaited ana changeable operation of such a 
cause, compared with the permanency and greatness 
of the effépt, are sufficiently. strong reasons to make 
us abandos'this explamation. 7a 

Baron H whose talents fpr observation, 
and whose acci » cannot be doubted, informs us 
that the mine of V jana is so warm, that the _ 
ers are Constantly exposed to @ temperature of 91.4 of - 
Fabrenbeit, while the mean temperature of the exter- 
nel air ia 60.8. - : 

‘Fie pprinige which issue from veins of the same . 
mine at the depth of 1638 feet, have a tempetature of 
98.2, whichis 5:4 warmer than the air of levels im’: 
which the miners work ; and thie fact is of itself, 
when added to Mr. Bald’s observations on the water 
in mites, sudicient to set at rest, forever, the supposzi- 
tion of ‘thé ‘heat being “owing to the Nabades, their 
horses and lights, &c. The health of a miner re- 
quires-a constant circulation of air, which renders the 
heat of mines more remarkable. 
The average temperature of air at the mouth 

of the mine of Reyas near that of Valenciana, 


afe, 


ss 


was : . . 69.4 
Air at the depth of 630 feet P . 92.7 

Mr. Bald, im his paper in the Edinburgh Philoso- 
phieal Journal, very properly remarks, that the heat 
of coal mines cannot arise from the decomposition of 
sulphurets, for these never suffer decomposition in 
situ ; if they did, the greater part of the coal mines 
in the world would have been destreyed by spontan- 
eous ignition. -In the Mina Purgatoria, the height of 
which above the level of the sea is equal to the Pic 
of ‘Teneriffe, the air in the mine was 67.3 Fahrenheit. 

From the foregoing observations, it is evident that 
the elevation of a mine above the level of the sea 
dees not segulate its temperature, as it Coes that of 
the suriace. Water at the depth of 1200 feet under 
the sea in the Killingworth Colliery, was stated tobe . 
74° Fahr. ; while the air at 436 feet deep in the mine 
of Villapeada, in Mexico, and which is more than 
3000 feet above the level of the sea, is $4.9. 

When the phevomena.of the antediluvian Flora, 
and the laws of vegetable life, are considered in con- 
nection with all that has been adduced, we are ne- 
cessarily led to the same conclusion to which many 
celebrated geologists have anived, partly from taking 
a different road of inquiry, and partly from conjec- 
tare ; pamely, that there is a source of heat ‘in the 
centre of the earth itself which must be referred to, 
as the cause of the uniformity of temperature of the 
ancient wazld. 


e a e 


PROOFS OF AFFECTION. e 
RELATED BY MR. CURRAN. 


When a boy, | was one morning playing at 
marbles in the village ball alley, with a light 
heait. and lighter pocket. The gibe and the 
jest went.gaily round, when suddenly there ap- 
peared amongst uSa stranger, of a very re- 
murkable and very cheerful aspect; his iatru- 
sion was not the least restraint upon our merry 

; on the contrary, he seemed 
pleased and even delighted; he was a benevo- 
lent creature, and the rays of infancy (after 
all, the happiest we shall ever see) perhaps, 
rose upon his memory. God blesshim! I see 
his fine form, at the distance of half a century, 
just as he stood before me in the little ball-alley 
in the days of my childhood. His name was 
Boyse ; he was the Rector of Newmarket. 
‘To me he took a particular fancy. 1 was win- 
ning and full of waggery, thinking every thing 
that was eccéntric, and by no means a miser of 
my eccentricites ; every one was welcome to 
share of them, and | had plenty to spare, after 
having freighted the company. Some sweet- 
meats easily bribed me home with him. | 
learned from poor Boyse my alphabet, and my 
grammar, and the rudiments of the classics. 
He taught me all he could, and then sent me 
to the school at Middleton. . In short, he made 
a man of me. I recollect it was about five and 
thirty .years afterwards, when | had risen to 
some emimence at the bar, and when | hada 
seat in Parliament, on my return one day from 
Court, | found an old gentleman seated alone 
in my drawing roem ; his feet familiarly placed 
on each side of the Italian marble chimney- 
piece, and his whole air bespeaking the con- 
sciousness of one quite at home. He turned 
round—t# was my friend of the .ball alley. 1 
rushed instinctively into his arms, and tmurst in- 
to tears. Words cannot describe the scéne 
which followed :—* You are right, sir; you 
are right. The chimney piece is yours—-{the 
pictures are yoors—the house is yours. You 
gave me all | have--my friend—my father-- 
my benefactor!” He dined with me ; and in 
the evening I caught the tear gl.stening in his 
fine blue eye, when he saw poor Jack, the 
creature of his bounty, rising in the House of 
Commops to reply to a Right Henorable. Poor 
Boyse! he is now gone—and no suiter had a 
larger deposite of practical benevolence in 
the court above. This is his wine~let us drink 
to his memory. 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE MR. SHERIDAN. 


His father one day descanting on the pedi- 
gree of his family, was regretting that they 
were no longer styled O’Sheridan, as they had 
been formerly ; indeed, father, replied the late 
celebrated character, then a boy,we have more 
right to the O than any one else—for we owe 
every body. 


BONNELL THORNTON. 

Mr. Thornton’s character, as a man of wil, 
as well as a writer of reputation, has been 
well established. Like most wits, too, he. loy- 
ed convivality, which frequently tends to late 
hours and consequently short mornings. After 
a night spent in this manner, ao old female re- 


lation called on him rather late in the mornin . 


and found him in bed, upon which she read him 
a lecture on prudence, and concluded it by 
saying, “ ab! Bonnell, Bonnell, I see> painly 
ou’ll shorten your days”—* very true” replied, 
onpell, “ but by the same rule, you must #d- 





mit that 1 shall lengthen my nights.” 
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FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 22, 


Ones axp Appressxs To ‘Gnear Paorus- A 
jeu @esprit with this title has lately appeared in | 
Londen. From the poems it contains, fifteen in, 
number, we select the Ode to Grimaldi, (of whom 

















‘all our readers have heard,) the célebrated clown |. 


of the metropolitan ee . ; 
Joseph ! they say thou’st | stage;, 
To toddle down the hill of life, 

And taste the flannell’d edie of age, 

Apart from pantomimic strife. 

‘ : for Young would call it so). 

The. shat out’—in Pleasant Row ! 

hast thot wash’d at last 
seven one check the red half moon ! 


And all thy public ae cast, =v 


All youth—all ages— yet to be 

Shail have a heavy miss of thee ! 

Thou didst not to make us wise— 
Thou hadst no finger in our schooling— 

Thou didst not ‘ lure us to the skies’ — 

Thy simple, simple trade wage—Fooling ! 

And yet, Heav’n knews ! we could—~we can 
Much * better spare a better man ” 

Oh, had it pleas’d the gout to take | 
The reverend Croly from the stage, ‘ 
Or Southey, for our quiet’s sake, —, : 
Or Mr. Fletcher, Cupid's sage, 

Or, damme! namby pamby Poole,— 
Or any other clown or fool ! 

Go, Dibdin—all that bear the name, 
Go Byeway Highway man ! go ! go: 
Go, Skeffy—man of painted fame, 
But leave thy partner, painted Joe ! 

1 could bear Kirby on the wane, 

Or Signor Paulo with a sprain: 

Had Joseph Wilfred Patkins made 

His grey hairs scarce in private peace— 
Had Waithman sought a rural shade— 
Cr Cobbett ta’n a turnpike lease 

Or Lisle Bowles gene to Balaam Hill— 
1 think I could be cheerful still ! 


Had Medwia left off to his praise, 
Dead lion kickiag like—a meee ! 
long,-long Irving gone his ways, 

To Muce on death al Ponder’s End— 

Or Lady Morgan taken leave of 
- - Of Letters, stiil 1 might not grieve ! ‘ 

But, Joseph—every body’s Jo !— 

1s gone—and grieve will and must ‘ 

As Hamlet did for Yorick, so: 

Will I for thee, (tho’ not yet dust,) 

And talk as he did when he mised 

The kissing-crust that be-bad kiss‘d ! 


Ah, where is now thy rolling head ! 
Thy winking, reeling, drunken eyes, 

As old Catullus would have said.) 

hy oven-mouth, that swallow'd pies— 
Enormous hunger—monstrous drought !— 
Thy pockets greedy as thy mouth! 


Ah, where thy ears, so often cuff'd !— 

Thy fauny, flapping, filching hands !— 
Thy partridge body, always stuff"d 

With waifs, and strays, and contrabands ! 
‘Thy foot—like Berkeley’s Foote—for why ? 
*T was often made to wipe an eye ! 

Ah, where thy legs—that witty pair! 

For ‘ great wits jump’—and se did they ! 
Lord ! how they leap’d in lamp-light air ! 
Caper’d—and bounc’d—and strode away '— 
That years should tame the legs—alack ! 
I’ve seen spring thro’ an almanack ! 


But bounds will have theit bound—the shocks 
Of Time will cramp the nimblest toes ; 
And those that frisk’d in silken clocks 
May look to limp in fleecy hose - 

One only—(Champion of the ring) 
Could ever make his Winter—Spring ! 
And gout, that ewns no odds between 
The toe of Czar and toe of Clown, 

Will visit—but I did not mean 

To wmoralize, though | am grown 

Thus sad,—Thy going secm’d to beat 

A muffied drum for Fun’s retreat ! 
Andfigpy be —tis no time to smother 

A sigh¥when two prime wags of Lendon 
Are gone—thou, Joseph, one—the other, 
A Joe !—‘ sic transit gloria Munden .” 

A third departure some insist on,— 
Stage-apoplexy threatens Liston ! 


Nay, then, Jet Sleeping Beauty sleep 

With ancient * Dozey’ to the dregs— 

Let Mother Goose wear mnurning deep, 
And put a hatchaent o’er her eggs ! 

Let Farley weep—for Magic’s man 

Is gone,—his Christian Caliban ! 

Let Kemble, Forbes, and Willet rain, 

As tho’ they walk’d behind thy bier,— 

For since thou will not play again, 

What matters—if in heav’n or here ! 

Or in thy grave, or in thy bed !-- 

There’s Quick,* might just as well be dead ! 
Oh, how will thy departure cloud 

The lamp-light of the little breast ! 

The Christmas child will grieve aloud 

Vo miss his broadest friend and best.— 
Poor urchia ! what avails to him 

The cold New Monthtly’s Ghost of Grimm ? 


Por who like thee could ever stride ? 
Some dozen paces to the mile !— 

_ The motley, medley coach provide—- 
Or like Joe Frankenstein compile 
The vege/able man complete !— 

A proper Covent Garden feat! 


~ ~ 





< And that small stripe ?—It cannot be 
*The City Road ! od lack ! to see 


/L: The tittle ways of men ! 


| Think ! what a mob of little men 
Are crawling just within our ken, 
Like mites upon a cheese !— 
- Pchaw !—fhow the foolish sight rebukes 
' Ambitious thoughts !—can there be Dukes 
Of Gloster such as these ‘— 
Oh ! what is glory ?—what is fame ? 
Hark to the little mob’s acclaim, 
*Tis nothing but a hum ! 
A few near gnats would trump as loud 
As all the shouting ofa crowd 
That has so far to come !— 
Well—they are wise that choose the near, 
A few small buzzards in the ear, 
To organs ages hence !— 
Ah me, how distance touches all ! 
It makes the true look rather small, 
But murders poor pretence. 
What else ?—I’m poor, and much beset 
With daih'’d small duns—that is—in debt 
Some grains of golden dust ! 
But only worth, above, is worth,— 
What's all the credit of the earth ?— 
An inch of cloth on trust ! 
What’s Rothschild here ? that wealthy man ! 
Nay, worlds of wealth ?—Oh, if you cau 
Spy out,—the Golden Ball— 
Sure as we rose, all money sank : 
What’s gold or silver now ?-—the Bank 
Is gone—the Change and all ! 
What's all the ground-rent of the globe >— 
Ob, Graham, it would worry Job 
To hear its landlord prate ! 
But after this survey [think _ 
Vl ne’er be bullied more, nor shrink 
From men of large estate. 
And less, still less, will | submit 
To poor mean acres’ worth of wit— 
{ that have heaven’s span—- 
1 that like Shakspeare’s self may dream 
Beyond the very clouds, and seem 
An Universal Man! 
Oh, Graham, marek those gorgeous crowds ! 
Like Birds of Paradise the clouds 
Are winging on the wiad! 
But what is grander than their range ? 
More lovely than their sun-set change ?-— 
‘The tree creative mind! 

Rev. Da. Pann. The decease of this celebrat- 
ed scholar creates a chasm in the literary world. 
The Lendon New Thnes contains a very brief 
notice of his life and character, from which the 
annexed paragraplis are taken. 


This great literary character breathed his last 
on Sunday evening, at his residence at Hatton, 
near Warwick. His last attack was so severe, 
that for several weeks past all hopes of his recov- 
ery had been given up. His extroardinary m@d 
was to the last unclouded, and his fortitude un- 
subdued. 

Dr. Samuel Parr was born at Harrow-on-the- 
Hill, where his father exercised the profession of 
a surgeon with considerable reputation. He was 


aaa 





| placed, in 1758, at Harrow schvol (a seminary long 


celebrated for producing accomplished scholars 
and distinguished characters,) and was head boy 
atthe age of fourteen. Dr. Sumner, then mas- 
ter of the school, held his talents in such high es- 
teem as to appoint bin one of the sub-preceptors 
in a tew years after ; and it was, we understand, 
by the admonitions of Dr. Parr, that Mr. Sheri- 
dan, then a boy on the lower forms, was roused 
from his natural indolence, and induced to culti- 
vate, with care, those extraordinary powers 
whieh were afterwards displayed with so much 
brilliancy in the theatre and the senate. 
Previously to bis appointmeut as principal as- 
sistant at Harrow, he Lad been entered of Eman- 
vei College, Cambridge, where he soon became 
conspicuous by his classical acquirewents, and the 
spirit and energy with which his academic exer- 
cises were written. Ou the death of Dr. Sumuer, 
he was prevailed upon by the advice of his triends 
to become a candidate for the place of master ; but 
although their hopes of success were sanguine, 
his youth proved an insuperable objection. Dis- 
appointed in the attainment of an object which | 
promised an afijuent and respectable settlement, 
Dr. Parr left Harrow, and established a school at 
Stanmore. After a residence of some years at 
Stanmore, he was appointed in 1777 master of 
the endowed school at Colchester ; and was next 
year promoted to the superintendence of the 
grammar school at Norwich, a situation of eon- 
siderable emelument. Although he had been or- 
dained in 1769, while at Harrow, he had been 
either negligent of acquiring fame as a preacher, 
or no proper opportunity had presented itself since 
that period, for we find that his first claim to 
eminence, in the eloquence of the pulpit, is deriv- 
ed from two sermons delivered at Norwich, for 
the benefit of the charity schools of that city. 
These discourses which were justly admired for 
soundness of doctrine, pathetic invocation, and 
perspicuity and force of Janguage, have been 
since publisned. The patronage of Bishop 
Lowth, obtained, as it is generally supposed, by 
the extraordinary merit oi hissermon, conferred 
on hina prebend in the cathedral of St. Paul ; 


and in 1785 he was presented by Lady Trafford | 


to the perpetual curacy of Hatton, situated in the 
Viciaity of Warwick. He was admitted in 1781, 
by the University of Oxford, to the degree of 





Oh, who like thee could ever drink, 

Or eat,—swill, swallow—bo!t—and choke ! 
Ned, weep, and hiccup—sneeze aad win! 
Thy very yaw:, was quite a joke ! 

Tho? Joseph, Junior, acts not ili, 

* There’s no Fool like the old Fool? still ! 
Joseph, farewell ! doar funny Joe! i. 
We met with mirth,—we part in pain! 

For many a long, long year must g0, 

Ere Fun can see thy like again— 

For Nature dees not keep great stores’ 

Of pertect Clowns—that are not Boors ! ' 


The following stanzas are from an Address to 
Mr. Graham, the aeronaut. They present reflec- 
tions well. suited to a view of the earth from a 
point somewhere above it. 


Away !—away !—the bubble fills— 
tarewell to earth and all its hills— 

We scem to cut the wind !— 

So high we mount, so swift we go, 
The chimney tops are far below, 

The agle’s icit Lehind !— 

Ah me! my Wain b: gins to swim !— 

The world is growing rather dim ; 
The steeples and the trees— 

My wife is gettiug very small ! 

1 cannot see my babe at ail !— 

The Dollond, if you please !~. 
io, Graham, let ine have a quiz 
Lord! what a Lilliput it is, ; 

That little worid of Mogg’s 1 
Are those the Lonc “lrg 2 
Jie mighty — arenes channel, 
For that small Ileor nee” Kenne! 

¢ that small Isle of Dogs !— 


Wirat 


it 0 - = 
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v' is thal seeming tea-urn there ? 
Phat tairy dome, 


St. Paul’s!—t swear 
Wree wwust h 


ave been a Wren — 


> ‘ ‘ 
FOF Teel actors .—still a performer (but im private) ef Old 


LL. D. while at Norwich ; and having resigned 
lis school in that city, be retired to the villave of 
Hatton, where he confined himself to the tuition 
of seven pupils. 

With the exception of bis Sermons, the Doec- 
tor was hitherto unknown as a writer : but his 
preface to the three books of Bellendenus de Sta- 
en, and his dedication for each part, rendered him 
part of the learned, who candidly admitted, that, 
in point of strength of sentiment, purity of style, 
and tne curtosa felicitas of expression, they were 
not infertor to the must finished pieces of modern 
Latinity. His reply to Dr. Combe’s * Statement 
of ¥ acts also gave him a distinguished rank as an 
author in his own language. 

In 1789 he came forward as the editor of Tracts, 
by Warburton, and a Warburtonian, not admitted 
into the collection of their regpective works. ‘To 
this publication he appears to have been induced 
by the marked neglect of the Bishop of Worccs- 
ter, by whom the Tracts were omitted in his su- 
perb edition of Warburton’s Works. The dedi- 
cation and preface to the Two Tracts of a War- 
burtonian which conclude the volume, are per- 
haps the happiest of Dr. Parr’s compositions. — 

We shall not attempt, in the short space which 
we could allot to sucha tek, to delineate the 
character of this distinguished scholar. He was 
nearly the last, if not the very last, of the Old 
Sehool. His learning was extensive, and his 
memory wag stored with the richest treasures of 
classical literature. He had these treasures al- 
ways at command; he had also at command, 
what is infinitely more Valuable, the exhaustless 


riches of an original mind—of a 


A398 mind cast in a 
mould 8) its owh— endowed with powers ot the 





very first order, end with an enerey whieh exer. 
. . nerszy which exer 
| cise coud not weary, ner application exhaust. 
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; equity, but by force. 


an ubject of general inquiry and eulogium on the | 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
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With all this he united a disposition <n “sf aoe 
olence, and ‘a heart replete with social Kindness. 
He was the firm friend of civil and religious liber- 
ty.. There was nothing of selfishness about his 
+ so: ; all his sentne — — 

i se t liberality \ 

in c rtook of tha y 
pad = s his nature. He made a present of 
his plate to Sir Samuel Romilly, some time pre- 
vious to the death of that great man, as a testl- 
mony of the high sense W ich he entertained - 
the integrity of his principles, apd the purity © 
his patriotism. . Parr’s povée: f conversa- 
tion and of controversy were unrt led. It — 
in this sphere he shone, and it wasn this sphere 
that he delighted to live and move. He was — 
scious of his own strength, and he was never slow 
to manifest it. In private, when he had no care 
for fame, and his polemical talents were at rest, 
he was an endearing and excellent companion. 
It was in the summer-house of his Parsonage at 
Hatton, which he used good humouredly to call 
“ his den,” that, divided between the charm of 
social confidence and the delight of his pipe— 
which was hardly ever out of his hand—he gave 
out freely all the researches of his philosophic 
mind, and alj the resources of bis lively and 
luminous wit ; and then it was that he shone to 
admiration. It is with the remembrance of him 
at such a period now strong in our memory, that 
we feel, in all its force, the impressive truth that 
“when death makes such a disptrsion ef kuowl- 
edge and intellect—when such a man 1s carried 
to his greve—the mind can feel but one emotion : 
we consider the vanity ofevery thing beneath the 
sun—we perceive what shadows we are—and 
what shadows we pursue.” 

Mitune. The late English papers contain an 
account of a set-to, between a couple of scholars 
at Eton, which proved fatal to one, a son of Lord 
Shaftesbury. Of course, this fashionable pro- 
pensity ‘o breaking each others heads and black- 
ening eres, is likely, for the present at least, to 
receive a check. The surviving combatant and 
accomphees were, on the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury, taksn into custody, but no evidence appear- 
ing on the part of the prosecution, thev were dis- 
charged. The Examiner has the following re- 
marks in relation to the circumstance. 

Deatu at Eron. Weare glad that no further 
painful consequences have arisen to the boy 


Wood, on account of the late fatal catastrophe at 
Eton. If he possesses ordinary feeling, he must 








and that is punishment enough for an act, in the 
perpetration ot which he was as much a — 
agent as two fighting-cocks are, when  pittes 
against each other in an arena, On these ocea- 
sions the individuals are not to blame, but the sys- 
tem. ‘There are very few boys who would not 
tight with equal perseverance, if spirited on in 
the manner practised with the two Eton boys ; 
but what shall we say of the system of Instruc- 
tion which sanctions such practices ? ‘The fatal 


esteemed a fair, honourable, and manly _proceed- 
ing! Itis perfectly in unison with the Eton laws 
of combat, it appears, to supply the boyish pugil- 


dorance of pain, produced by the stimulus of 
brandy to the body, and of “ glory” and shame 
to the mind, is considered a wholesome exercise 
of personal courage ! The mischief of this system 
isenormous. The artificial excitement adminis- 
tered by spiritous liquor end a “ Amy” of school- 
fellows (the cowardly among whom chiefly delight 
in the scene) is neither a cause nor a test of true 
valour. Violence and injustice are however in- 
stilled into the minds of the youths. 
wrong aie less considered than strength or weak- 
hess; a good cause goes for nothing—a strong 
arin und a quick eye give their possessor the 
superiority ; and every quarrel is decided, not by 


burnt into their minds, that daring and violence 
are the great means of success ; and all who re- 
lect on the durable nature ef boyish itnpressions, 
will easily imagine that this notion Is carried 
from scheol into the world. Add to this the flog- 
ging and fagging, prevalent at all our public 
schools; and then people may cease to wonder at 





(both in one) sent into the world from these nur- 
suries of aristocracy. All the severity, too, be- 
tween master and pupil, is not inconsistent with 
an extreme license out of school hors; tie de- 
haucheries of the scholars are as notorious as their 


| corporal punishinents. 


Few detenders of the fagging and flogging sys- 





boys, and that it is better for them to settle their 
quarreis on the spot, by personal strugyle, than 
| to bear ill-will towards each other. This appears 
ito us tobe a gross error: we are sure that em- 

bittered feeling is much more likely to be kept 
lup by fighting, particularly on the part of the 
| conquered, than if the dispute were reterred to the 


| Judgment of the other boys (or of the master) and 
the matter discussed and cecided by reason and 
justice. A boy may be convinced that tie is wrong 
by the opinions and decision of his companions— 
| never by a beating from a stronger boy. 


‘ 





Birekps wirn Tatts. Infidels in philosophy 


| have been in the habit of sneering at the specu- 
{Jations of Lord Monboddo and Dr. Darwin on 
the probability that the human species was once 
' a species of the monkey, and that the distinguish- 
ing appendage belonging to that tribe gradually 
disappeared in consequence of the peculiar mode 
of sitting. Perhaps,after reading the following ex- 
tract from a work lately published in London,these 
unbelievers may see cause to adopt the true faith. 
The supposed existence of a race of people 
with tails, has long been a favourite notion.— 
| From the testimony of Capt. Turner, it may be 
inferred that this notion is current in Thibet ; for 
the Raja Daeb, the sovereign of Bootan, related, 
that in the range of mountains eastward of his 
country, towards Assam, there Was a race of men 
with short tails, so rigid and inflexible, that be- 
fore they can sit down on the ground, they are 
obliged to make a hole to receive the sacral ap- 
pendage. 
yy he ° 
The accounts of the earlier voyavers 
; a natives of the Nicobar Islands 
“ 3 nature with a superfluous inember of this 
" > Koping, a Swede, who was lieutenant of 
a Dutch ship, asserts this to be the fact, and that 
not froin the appearance of a singte individual : 
for he assures us, that when at N icobar, he was 
surrounded by a great concourse of people with 
tails, who eadeavoured to get on board the ship; 
but the crew, alarme:! at the movements of these 
monsters, fired tear guus, which scared their dis- 
agreeable cuests. 
Barchezwilz, a German traveller, in the sixth 
| chapter of his voyages, gives the following ac- 


represent- 
as furnish- 





have suffered a good deal of mental anguish ; | she old Democratic party held beck, and arv-re- 


° . ” 
contest was, it seems, quite a “ regular fight,” | 


ists with ardent spirits; and the obstinate en- clared to be in order. 


rae . - S ic Is i P 
Fhe barbarous notion is : ning. 





| 
| 
' 





i hearts’ content. 


irl whom he met with fn the Moluc- 
ast es owihte J-was in the Moluceus, I saw a fe- 
male slave, of the race of the Papuas; when a 
tail like a stag’s, and when any. ope tease ores 
which was often done, she exhifjited -it. : is | 
slave war of the race of oriental , of wham | 


there are many in the interior of the Molucéas. 


oy motosicime for: 
None of the eastern islands are 80-notoriags for 
people with tails, as Formosa. Hesse, like’ e.8 


an, who went to Sumatra ‘m 1680, ' tw. @ 

revere pin was provided with a tail, like a Drute | 
beast. Strauss, a Dutchman, is the third eye- 
witness, and he gives a too ciredmstantial ac- 
count of one of the tailed Formosans, to leave. 
any remaining doubt upon the subject. He saw 
a man with a tail one foot in length. This crea- 
ture was taken for murdering @ clergyman, fas- 
tened to a stake by-a long chain round his body, 
around which a fire was kindled: the wretched 
creature was so broiled that the fat oozed from 
his body, long before his death. His shape per- 
fectly astonished every person present ; and par- 
ticularly so, when he informed them that the men 
in his country were all tailed like himself. 

Mindero and Gemelji-@arreri, both saw & sim- 
ilar sight in the Phiflippines. Such persons are 
also said to exist in the interior of Borneo. A 
Surgeon who had returned from the East Indies, 
assured Dr. Hervey, who knew him to be a man 
of strict veracity, that he had himself seen a gir! 
who had a tail. a spap long. Bath, Falk, and 
Rytschkow, relate that kuiruli, or tailed people, 
are always found in Turkestan. ’ 

It seems by no means improbable that sucha 
freak of nature furnished the ancients with the 
first notion of satyrs, especially if, as we are told, 
monsters of this kind exist in those parts of Asia, 
situated much nearer to them than the Indian 
Islands. 





Tue editor has just returned to his fire feet 
square, after an absence of a fortnight. To tell 
where he has been, the wonders he has seen, and 
the hair-breath escapes on board of stages, steam- 
boats, and borse-boats, is not, at this moment, in 
his power. He finds it indispensibly necessary 
this week, to publish a paper made up chiefly of 
Things in General. 

We are happy to find on our return that things 
have gone on as well as was to be expected. Amal- 
gamation and separation walk together very lov- 
ingly, and the oflice-seekers succeed to their 
We understaud that some of 


solved to have no communion with the Federal- 
ists on the terms proposed by the Amalgamation 
Dictators. These malecontents held.a meeting 
on Tuesday evening, at which, as we learn from 
report, there were some chvice speeches. After 
discussing the propriety of amalgamation, a mo- 
tion was made to adjourn to Sunday evening, 
(or the purpose of obtaining a fuller.meeting. A 
discussion on the motion to adjourn then follow- 
ed, which the chairman, contrary to the opinion 
of a inember of the Boston Debating Society, de- 
This decision was pro- 
nounced by one gentlemun to be “ the damn’dest 
aristocratic thing he ever heard of,” and he added, 
“if there are any gentlemen here of my opinion, 


let us clear out.” Another said, “he believed 
the meeting was cailed to see whether Ben Rus- 


| sell should stand god-father to the republican 


Rieht and | 


party, or whether they should go on without him.” 
A third said, “He was not very partial to the 
Major, but he had as lives have him for a god-fa- 
ther as Tim Pickering or Alden Bradford.” The 
meeting was at length adjourned to Sunday eve- 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


MRS. HENRY AND THE THEATRE. 
The theatrical season is now drawing to a 





, close. We shall not attempt a review of the per- 


{ 


the number of ready-made tyrants and courtiers formances, or of the merits of the individual per- 


formers ; nor shall we lavish that indiscriminate 
praise, which one of our able editors has done, 


-onthe whole corps, from the surpassing merits 
a 


of Mrs. flenry, down to the more humble pre- 
tentious of the candle-snuffer, who figures ocea- 
sionally in the delivery ofa letter. That the sev- 


/eral members of the company have done their 


| 
' 





tem can new, we should conceive, be tound. | dest, we are willing to admit; and this is no small 
There are writers, however, who excuse the pu- | praise. 
gilism, and who argue that it affords a whole- | is requisite to the parts which they have been ap- 
some vent for anger among large numbers of | pointed to fill, is not their fault, though it may be 


That all do not possess the talent which 


our misfortune. It is too common a fault, how- 
ever, that we pertinaciously insist on acting other 
parts in life, than those for which Nature cast us. 
And we are here constrained to give it as our in- 
dividual opinion, that for several successive years, 
in which we have attended the theatre, we do not 
recollect a season, in which the regular company 
has, in the aggregate, embodied so little dramatic 
talent. In tragedy, it has been particularly de- 
ficieat ; and in comedy, some of the principal 
parts have been usually assigned to persons, 
whose paucity of talents and acquirements render 
them hardly equal to sustain the most unimpor- 
tant characters. 

Of Mrs. Henry and Mr. Kilner we cannot speak 
with too much praise. Mr. Brown is excellent in 
many parts, when he does not over-act and over- 
dress them ; a fault which is common both to 
him and to Mr. Finn. Mr. Bernard is a perform- 
er of no small promise. He is respectable in al- 
most every thing, and will, we have no doubt, in 
a certain range of characters in low comedy, at- 
tain to superior excellence. Of one or two others 
Wwe might speak favourably, were it our present 
design to scan the merits of the several perform- 
ers, which it is not. £e 

_ The short engagement of Mrs. Barnes has fur- 
nished us with a comparative scale, by which to 
measure the rapid improvement and present 
height of excellence of our favourite, Mrs. Henry. 
We well recollect, when Mrs. Barnes played here 
some three or four vears since, her great and evi- 
dent superiority. In her presence, the genius of 
Mrs. Henry appeared humbled and rebuked. At 
their recent appearance together, no such effect 
was perceptible ; no such disparity existed. In 
every circumstance perhaps, her equal—in many, 
Mrs. Henry bore off the palm. In superiority of 
figure, in youthful brilliancy, and in a more im- 
posing and majestic beauty, Mrs. Henry possess- 
ed the advantage. Her voice was more natural 
and free from that peculiar tone and hollowness, 
which, though we suppose it to have been, in 
Mrs. Barnes, purposely acquired, is evidently a 
defect, and repugnant to correct taste. In their 
parts, both are generally perfect; though we 
think Mrs. Henry varies from her author less than 
Mrs. Barnes. This is, in our estimation, perhaps, 
a greater merit, wan it is in the opinion of most 
other persons; but we are singular enough to 


‘lack of wit.: Ina clear perceptie 
| meaning ; in a correct emphasis, 
priate cadence, Mrs. Henry is emy 







































































































prefer the refined humour and polj 
of & man of genius and letters, 4 
pression and dull extempo: 


‘former, whose self-conceit is only 


uous. A quick conception and a y 
standing are apparent in every seq 
she utters.* Violations of sense and @ 
so common on the stage, are seldon 
be detected in her performances. 4% 
tages derived from richness and & 
dress, and from a happy fancy ands 
in its selection and arrangeinent, ‘ 
without a rival. This may not, perky 
sidered as having any necessary com 
great theatrical talents : it is, : 


amal j tance, in giving greater 
fect Hie efforts of a higher ordér of. 
is an art or faculty in which many agg 
ficient. ‘ a 
Mrs. Henry has, the past seagoq 
with inereased reputation in traged 
new play of /lasco, she represented j 
Amantha oe t st oe ene BY: 
repeatedly it spoken of in the his 
of praise. For ourselves, however ; 
may approve or admire as a critic, we: 
fess, that we derive less pee 
exhibition of what is consi @ SUte 
of talent, than from her more gentle, ; 
ble, and sprightly personations of cherse 
distortions of rountenance and figure, iges 
the powerful exhibition of violent peasice 
cessive grief, of ungoverned rage, of ras 
traction, are unfavourable to the pleasins 
sions which elegance and, are 
make, dissolving the charm andthe illess 
we delight to cherish, and which. 
most powerful source of theatrical} 
Before we drop the curtain on thiga 
only appearance this season, wey 
the pleasure we feel, in witnessing 
rapid progress to favour with ¢ 
world. Itis but a short time, sin 
were only appreciated by a class q 
lese pretensions indeed, but not 
and discriminating. Now, a poli 
exists for places at her benefit, 
happy to find, promises te be a splené 
do not despair, that the time may yetes 
it will be as fashionable to foster and 
real merit and talent, the growth of ougi 
as it has been to force, in the hot-bed af 
and extravagance, the rank weeds and} 
exotics of our parent country. 


M4 


edd a 





* We trust that the writer did not intend, by this 
it understoed that Mrs. Barnes is accustomed to the pal 
be censures, though such an inference might be drawa 
guage. There are few ladies in the American thea’ 
Ception of character is more correct, thao that of M 
she does not atter the language set down for her by 
have been so fortunate as not to discover the deviati 





REV. MARK TUCKER. _ 
Mr. Epitor,—The votice which youg 
or three weeks since of a pamphlet @ 
statement of facts in relation to the 
stallation of the Rev. Mark Tucker, evg 
ciety in Northampton, induced me te; 
you would pursue the subject further, ag 
your readers with a condensed analysigg 
tents, accompanied by such comments 
ject suggesta. There never was a sul 
deserving of the serious attentien of t 
than that of which this a 
history. The facts there related, eannt 
ten be held up fur public MINAtO® 3. 
to which an illiberal and intolerant sects 
ing to prop their tottering thrones of.q 
mination are growing too grogs to be # 
in silence, and it is the duty of every) 
common honesty, as well as rational # 
expose with fearlessness these me 
against the “ rights of man.” The face 
ed in the pamphlet were published ip! 
last, upon the authority of some of the 
spectable citizens of Northampton, an@ 
been suffered to remain before the $e 
that time unanswered ; and may we & 
conclude from this circumstance,if any & 
than the characters of the gentlemen bet 
substantiate them, that they are unanl 
The inference is irresistible, and the 
warranted in receiving the “ 
strictly true. What then is the histe 
transactions as given in this “ statement’ 
ty this—-Mr. Tucker, a Calvinistic clergy 
to Northampton to preach as a candidat 
tlement as colleague to the Rev. Mr. © 
The liberal Christians who constitate 4 
of the inhabitants of that town, were Wi 
concur in the settlement of a man diffet 
them in sentiment, provided it could b i 
such terms as would insure to them tH 
ment of their rights as Christians, and # 
ofa Christian community. The manners 
they desired this to be effected was, @ 
might be assured that the minister whe sf 
settled should occasionally exchange | 
ministers of other denominations. 
frequent conversations with Mr. T. om 
ject, and he invariably made the greatest 
sions of liberality, and assured them 
should be settled, he would pursue g Gowt®! 
would satisfy them entirely ; “1 knee 
to one of the liberal party, “ what you™ 
friends want, and if J should be settled, ¥ 
be assured you shall not be disappointed 
nothing that would tend to impress them 
most unlimited confidence in his liber 
ments,and his intention to pursue a liber 
was left unsaid. Up to the moment of & 
ment, the same catholic feelings that # 
pressed at first, appear to have marked bil 
department. The consequence was that! 
eral party were so completely satisfied a8 
cur most heartily in the settlement of am 
bid so fair to preserve “ the spirig of unity 
bond of peace” argpng the members of Bi 
ty. After giving a history of the various! 
sations that passed between Mr. T. and & 
bers of the liberal party, in which he @ 
with so much apparent frankness, his § 
principles, the pamphlet goes on to giv® 
count of the proceedings of the town AiG 
which he received a call to settle. Eve ¥ 
the progress of this meeting shows to % 
tent the expectation warranted by his dep 
had taken hold of the inhabitants—it alié 
the orthodox not only knew of the profe 
had made, but knew also of the effect ® 
produced upon the minds of the libes® 
Of this, sufficient proof is afforded in 
fact, that when one of the gentlemen of: 
eral party proposed a vote stating it as 
of the town, that Mr. T. do not refuse to@ 
with pious ministers of other denot 
the phraseology was objected to, as takill 
the right of private judgement from the & 
-and the mover expressed a desire to F@ 
word “ wish” as being likely to influene® 
a prominent member of the orthodox PF 
to him, “after the conversations you haved 


% 
cae 





Mr. T. on this subject, U should not suff 
could wont any further assurance of the 





_change whenever it might be agreeable. 
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would pursue”—and. upon this suggestion, the 
mover consented to the proposed iiedeee. say- 
ing that as it stuod it would have the a ance 
of distrusting Mr. T. The vote as finally passed, 
stated that the town were willing that he should 
exchange with pious ministers of other denomina- 


tions, thereby remeving all objection on the part 


of the town to his pursuing a course to which he 
had so strongly pledged himself. He was asked 
if he had any conscientious scruples about carry- 
ing the vote into effect; he said he had none, and 
wus glad the vote had been . Uuder these 
circumstances,the Rov. Mark Tucker was settled. 
Soon after his settlement, the Rev. Mr. Peabody, 
of Springfield, wrote to him proposing an ao 

r. 
Tucker declined, on the ground that he was not 
accustomed to preach before strangers—that he 
had no horse and chaise, and divers other weighty 
reasons of a similar character. The manner of 
his answer excited a suspicion among some of the 
parish that all was not right ; several gentlemen 
called upon him, but could obtain no satisfaction 
—he avoided giving any intimation of the course 
he now inteaded to pursue. He wrate to a gen- 
tleman of the liberal party’stating that he had no 
conscientious scruples about. adimitting ministers 
of other denominations into the pulpit, but adds 
in another place, “ the orthodox, I have no doubt, 
are Sincere and conscientious. 1 cannot give my 
countenance to break down whatthey think right, 
though others think it ilftberal !” ‘Then follows 
another letter to enather gentleman of the liber- 
al party, which, however, with here and there a 
word in addition, is a transcript of the former. 

‘here is an answer to the last, in which Mr. T. is 
desired to say whether he considered the vote of 
the town as extending to exchanges as well as 


terian clergyman to preach at any future time, 
and whether he considers that there is any differ- 


ciple. Mr. 'T. gives an answer to the last of these 
three queries on!y. He is astonished that invita- 
tions and exchanges should be considered as so 
synonimous as that it could be supposed that be- 
cause he would invite, ‘ therefore’ he would ex- 
change. He denies ever having given an intima- 
tion that he would exchange, and las a great 
aversion to pursuing the subject further, ias- 
much as he says “ the least discussion will pro- 
mote the most peace”! This, it is believed, is a 
correct account of the historical part of this 
pamphlet, and who that peruses it can repress a 
burst of indignation at the couduct for which the 
garb of priestiy sanctity has in this instance af- 
forded a warrant ? The liberal party of North- 
ampton had fondly hoped they had secured to 
themselves the enjoyment of privileges dear to 
thein as Christians, and essential te the peace and 
harmony of the town ; but how have their hopes 
been realized ? Mr. Tucker he!d out every in- 


' effec 


the wirole weight of oddity was to be laid, the au- 
thor has accounted consistently for these whims.” 
Again ;—“ Like the author of Waverley, Mr. Ir- 
ving enters, with the eye ofa Berwick or a Ward, 
into all the little amusing habits and predilections 
of the brute creation ; without going the length 
of ‘ hailing the ass brother,’ he contrives to awak- 
en that interest in the caprices and enjoyments 
of these humble friends, which laughingly, but 
tually, serves the cause of iiumanity, and 
which we will venture to affirm, is a more essen- 
tial feeling in a well constituted mind, than that 
* music in the soul,’ which our great bard requires 
under such a heavy poetic ban.” The same good 
taste and minute observation characterize those 
frequent allusions to sylvan life, which in most 
hands would grow at last monotonous, but which 
in Bracebridge Hall, as well as in the Sketch 
Book, are made to address both the mental and 
bodily eye. In the chapter on Forest Trees there 
is a meditative moral dignity very much remind- 
ing us of Southey’s early poem to the Holly, and 
which could hardly have been surpassed, had the 
mantle of Evelyn himself fallen on our cousin of 
New-York. ‘The peculiar charm, indeed, of both 
these works appears to us to consist in the well 
balanced union of the different seusibilities be- 
longing to the poet, the philosopher, and the for- 
ester.” They think, however, that the work 
might have been compressed into one volume. 
Of the Tales of a Traveller, the revic wers say 
—“As to old Diedrick Knickerbocker, whose wild 
New-York Jegends are scattered through the 
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Sketch Book and Bracebridge Hall, and melted 
out in admirable allowance in the Talesof a 
Traveller, we must say he grows somewhat su- 
perannuated. We are not so ungrateful as to 


| forget the bursts of laughter with which we wel- 
juvitations—whether he intends to invite an Uni- 


comed the entree of that prince of love-lorn 
scarecrows, Ichabod Crane, vor the comic vein 


| of wild transatlantic humor and adventure, which 
onee between Invitations and exchanges, in prin- | 


gave such an air of originality to the revived sto- 
ry of Rip Van Winkle ;’—but they go on to ob- 
ject to several of the Tales ; that of the “ Young 
Robber” they think ought not to have been writ- 
ten, and ought not to be read, the feelings which 
it excites being not those of tragic horror or pity, 
but pure unmingled disgust. In that of Buck- 
thorne, they say, that “finding the contents of 
his scrap-book run short, Mr. Irving has been 
driven to tax his own invention, and the result 
has been excellent. Froin the evidence of this 
tale, which ubounds in point and incident, it seems 
probable to us that he might as a novelist prove no 
contemptible rival to Goldsmith, whose turn of 
miud he very much inherits, and of whose style 
he particularly reminds us in the life of Dribble. 
Like him, too, Mr. Irving professes the art of set- 
ting ludicrous perplexities in the most irresistible 
point of view, and we think equals him in the va- 
riety, if not in the force of kis humour.” 

The reviewers express a doubt whether Mr. 


ducement in his power for them to expect that he | Irving would succeed in writing novels of a seri- 


would exchange ; he knew that they would con- 
curin his settlement upon no other considera- 


} 


ous and romantic cast,—* But there is a class,” 
they add, “ for which he possesses every requisite, 


tion, and he knew that they did expect it; but | and which is at once popular and capable of great 
still he permitted them to go undeceived until it | improvement: the art of blending the gay, the 
is too tate. When he is firmly settled he says he ; pensive and the whimsical, without jarring and 
never gave any intimation that he would ex- | 


change, ard with a wonderful regard for the 
quiet of the society concludes that “ the least 
discussion will promote the most peace”! Let the 
world judge. T.Z. 





MUSIC—-TO A LADY. 
Look ye abroad-through Nature—tell me where, 
*Mid all the sow igh along the gir. 
When viewl-ss spivits warble forth their notes, 
And zephyrs watt the Music, a8 it floats 
Across the mountain and along the plain, 
Till lively Echo catches up the strain 
Aud murmuring sends it back, while air and sky 
Are tremulous al) with living harmony 
*Mid all the souads, that glad the ear of Spring, 
When feather’d tribes are out upon the wing, 
And ply their nimble flight to verdant groves ; 
That hear the story of their dawning loves, 
Which Nature’s breath has kindled—wien the bird ,* 
That loves the morniag, speaks his simple word 
Of gladness, when the mighty king of day, 
Whom Irant worshipp’d, dons his bright array 
‘4 golden armour, as he climbs the steep, 
Mhat far o’erhangs the blue and vasty deep, 
Where his hot coursers nightly plunge, and lave 
Their glowiug flanks amid the cooling wave. 
When that pale bird. who loves the hour of night, 
To some tall tree has sped her lonely flreht, 
aud there, ‘mid brooling shadows dark and dim, 
In sweet devotion rais’d her vesper hymn, 
Aad, sadly mindful! of her former state, 
Has told in mournful, thrilling tones, the fate. 
That once was hers, when youth was fresh and gay, 
And lite was bright—but all have pass’d away! 
*Mid al! the sounds, that poet e’er hath sung, 
When mspiration falter’d on his tongue, 
There’s none, that o’er the melting spirit sweeps 
With such enchanting melody, and steeps 
The throbbing heart in floods of biiss, as when 
You, Lady, strike the trem!Jing lyre—tis thea 
I seem in Faucy’s ear to list the song 
Of warbling seraphs float the air along ; 
Tis then I feel that Music has the power 
To chase the sorrows of life’s gloomiest hour ; 
*Tis then the darkness of my early lot, 
And all my blighted prospects are forgot ; 
Ouce more I feel as happy, laugh as free, 
As e’er I didin frolick infancy. 
Should fortune lead me to the utmost verge 
Of this my country, or old Ocean’s surge 
Bear me afar, and bid me, exil’d, roam 
O’er boundless waters in a floating home, 
Those soothing strains shall still remain impress’d 
Deep in the tablet of this grateful breast, 
Avd Memory still shall linger rouad the bowers, 
Where fled euch happy, transitory hours ! 

Be. MOUNTAIN BARD. 
’ The lark. t The nightingale. 
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THINGS IN GENERAL. 


t Fire-worshippers. 











Tac vast QuarTercy Review contains an ar- 
ticle on several of the works of our countryman, 
Washington Irving, viz. Salmagundi, Inicker- 
bocker’s History otf New-York, Bracebridge Hall, 
and Talesof a Traveller. The Sketch Book is 
omitted because the reviewers had previously ex- 
pressed their opinion of its merits. 

. ~ Salmagundi, among other things they say, 

v US It is a tantalizing book, of which all that 
we understand is so good, and affords us so much 
pleasure, even through an imperfect acquaintance 
with it, that we cannot but conclude that a thor- 


ough knowledve of the whole point in e 
would be a seoua ‘adead * pol very part 


Of Bracebridge Hall, the 
accuracy of his pictures of old English customs 
and sports, which he represents as flourishing un- 
der the influence of the benevolent Squire, has 
been questioned, we know, by suburban readers ; 
in our opimon, and according to our experience, 
there is nothing too highly colored in them”— 


oN. 4 
Nor can we see any thing overarawn in the 
characters themselves. There are many whims 


which we daily see practised, much less natural 
and tess rational, than those of which the indulg- 
ence forms the business of the Squire’s life > and 
Hayine selected him as the seape goat, on whons 


y remark, that “ The 


abrupt transitions. so as to take by surprise the 
stubborn reader, who resists the avowed design 
of making him wretched, is so rare a gift, as to 
have compensated in the case of Sterne, for want 
of plot, and digressions, which ofien degenerate 
into.stark nonsense ; and combining, as Mr. Ir- 


ving does, so large a share of the indescribable 
humor of Sterne with a manly tone of moral 


-feeling, ef which the latter was incapable, we 


are convinced that moderate labor and persever- 
ance might enable him to make material addi- 
tions to our literature in the style to which we al- 
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, upto them in her chapter om ics 


lude."—V. ¥. Daily Adv. 


“you BITE YOUR THUMB AT ME.” 
Shakspeare. 
SPARRING IN THE Senate. Our worthy ora- 


tors have lately been thrown into a fermentation 
by a singular explosion which was likely to have 
terminated in pistols and coffee, but which, after 
suitable explanation, letters, apologies, resolu- 
tions, champaigne, et cetera, has terminated quite 
“ benignly,” as Goy. Clinton calls it. 

It seems, that while a canal bill was under dis- 
cussion, Mr. Gardiner in the chair, Mr. Wilkin- 
son offered a section, directing the canal to be 
continued from Black Rock to Buffalo. This 
proposition Le supported with great zeal, when 
suddenly he stopped short, and said if the chair- 
man laughed at him he would set down; the 
chairman denied the charge, and Mr. W. observ- 


| ed that he had before received similar treatment, 


and then sat down, and the committee rose. In 
the evening Mr. Gardiner addressed a note to the 
president, demanding an investigation into his 
conduct ; quite fashionable now-a-days. A dis- 
cussion arose, and disavowals took place on both 
sides, when Mr. Colden offered the following re- 
solutions, which terminated the affair :— 

Resolved, That the senator from the eighth dis- 
trict, having, on the communication from the ac- 
cuser being read, declared that he was satisfied 
that he was mistaken, as to the conduct imputed 
to the chairman of the committee, and that he re- 
gretted the expressions to which his misunder- 
standings led ; and it further appearing to the 
senate, that the deportment and conduct of the 
hon. chairman, when in performance of his du- 
ties, were without fault, and in no wise improper, 
therefore 

Resolved, That the senate is satisfied with the 
declarations made by the senator from the &th 
district, and that no further proceedings be had 
on the subject. 

The fact is, Mr. Gardiner is a very pleasant lit- 
tle gentleman, from Long Island, formerly a peo 
ple’s man, but I believe he has joined our buck- 
tail side again. Being quite amiable and accus- 
tomed to smile, Mr. Wilkinson, who has been 
much worried about the Buffalo Canal, thought 
he smiled in irony, and thus the fray began. 

Judge Wilkinson is quite a civil and polite per- 
son, and would not intentionally offend any one 
in debate ; but the failure of the bill which was 
to cut a canal of two miles from Black Rock to 
Buffalo, has soured his temper a little ; however, 
{ will cut the canal for him Uf the state declines 
doing it, and thus will all sides be satisfied. 

Noal’s Adv. 


Mrs. Oprk AND NER “ Fupcr Faminy.” It has 
pleased Mrs. Opie, since she has turned a Quakeress, 
to read a lecture to the world, in two volumes, under 
the title of [llustrations of Lying. The world has 
been notoriously given to this vice ; and, like a true 
lover of truth, she does not flatter it, but tells man- 
kind pretty roundly tiat they are a generation of liars. 
Sir W. Scott, the romancer, Tom Cribb, the fibber, 
Major Longbow, and all other conscious dealers in 
falsehood, will plead guilty to her charges , but it will 
shock a great many very worthy people besides, to 
discover that they have beeén ina daily habit of lying 
without knowing it. They have never indulged, per- 
haps, in the lie of flattery, and bestowed high praises 
on a young friend's poetry ; nor in the wie of conven- 
ience, and denied themselves to Mrs. Beverley 3 nor 
even in the lie of benevolence, and given a tender 
characier of a dischargesdicoachman. Gut let them 
just tale a glance at the warror which Mrs, Opie holds 
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are the lies not uttered but @cted, and are Satan's own 
stumbling-blocks, no doubt, for the deaf and dumb ; 
such are “wearing paste for diamonds, purchasing 
brooches, pins, and rings of mock jewels ;” and “ pass- 
ing off gooseberry wine, at dinner, for champagne.” 
The man that “ hides baldness by gluing a piece of 
falae hair to his head,” is a practical liar ; and so is 
the lady with an artificial front. A wig, if it be well 
made, is atie! the Devil is the father of lies, and so 
1s an old scraich. How mauy. pious, and otherwise 
moral old gentlemen are walking into eternity with 
their lies upon their heads! But their case is not des- 
petate,—for Mrs. Opie says—** If. the false hair be so 
worn that no one can fancy it natural, if the bloom on 
the cheek is such that it cannot be mistaken for na- 
ture, then is the deceptiou annihilated.” Let the wo- 
man of sin prefer rouge, but the lover of truth will use 
ruddie ; let the man of fashion and the world still glue 
on his false coxcomb, the conscientious will betake 
himself to a Welsh-wig; and the gallant Marquis, 
who has a make-believe ltg, will walk about, if he 


is ingenuous, with a corkscrew in his calf !—Globe 
and Traveller. 


Steep v. Srupy. A correspondent in the Glasgow 
Mechanics’ “Magazine, who describes himself as de- 
barred from reading during the day by business, and 
as always experiencing an irresistible drowsiness when 
he takes to a book at night, although very fond of it, 
says he discovered an antidote to this baffling tenden 
cy ina common onion, cut through the middle, and 
placed in close contact with the eyes, Some involun- 
tary tears are of course produced by this process, but 
tine write? affirms that it leaves the eye-balls refreshed, 
and dispels the soporific heaviness. 


Sin Water Scotr gives the following ac- 
count of the first translation of Gulliver’s Trav- 
els into the French language. — 

“Voltaire, who was at this time in England, 
spread their fame among his correspondents in 
France, and recommending a translation. The 
Abbe Desfontaines undertook the task, but with 
so many doubts, apprehensions and apologies, as 
make his introduction a curious picture of the 
mind and opinions of a French man of letters. 
He admits that he was conscious of offending a- 
gainst rules; and, while he modestly craves some 
mercy for the prodigious fictions which he had 
undertaken to clothe in the French language, he 
confesses that there were passages at which his 
pen escaped his hand, from actual horror aud as- 
tonishment at the daring violations of all critical 
decorum : then he becomes alarmed, lest some of 
Swift’s political satire might be applied to the 
Court of Versailles, and protests with much cir- 
cumlocution, that it only cencerns the Toriz and 
Wigts, as he is pleased to term tl.em, of the fac- 
tious kingdom of Great Britain. Lastly, he as- 
sures his readers that not only has he changed 
many of the incidents, to. accommodate them to 





the French taste, but, moreover, they will not be 
annoyed, in his translation, with the nautical de- 
tails, and minute particules, so offensive in the 
original. Notwithstanding all this affectation of 
superior taste and refinement, the French trans- | 
lation is very tolerable. IJtis true, the Abbe Des- 
fontaines indemnifies himself and the French 
public, by writing a Contimation of the Travels, 
in astyle, as may easily be conceived, very dif- 
ferent from that ef the original.” 


Progress OF Rerinement—A Fact. A 
young woman meeting a ormer fellow-servant, 
was asked how she liked her new place. “ Very 
well.” “Then you’ve nothing to complain of ?” 
“Nothiog ; only master aid missus talks such 
very bad grammar.” 


A Native American’s Notions or WEDLOCK. 





An ageg Indian, who for many years had spent 
much of his time among “the white people both 
in Pennsylvania and New-Jersey, one day ob- 
served, that the Indians had not only a much 
easier way of getting a wife than the Whites, but 
were also more certain of getting a good one; 
“for (said he iu his broken English) white man 
court-——court—muay be on2 whole year! may be 
two years! before he marry. Well—may be 
then got very good wite—but may be not !—may 
be very cross !—Well now—suppuse cross—scold 
so soon as get awake in the morning—scold all 
day—scold until sleep !—all one ; he must keep 
him ! White people have law forbidding throw- 
ing away wile, be he ever so cross—must keep 
him always '—Well, how does Indian do? In- 
dian, when he sees industrious squaw, which he 
like, he go to Atm; place his two torefingers close 
aside each other, make two look like one—look 
squaw in the face—see him smile—which is all 
one he says yes! So he take him heme—no dan- 
ger if he be cross—No, no! squaw know too well 
what Indiau do if he cross—throw him away and 
take another! Squaw love to eat meat—no hus- 
band, no meat! Squaw do every thing to please 
husband—he do the same to please squaw—live 
happy !” 

Temperance. Never eat too much. You 
have Galen’s authority for it. His constitution 
was very delicate, yet he lived to an advanced 
age ; and this he attributed, in a great measure, 
to the circumstance of his never rising from a 
meal without still feeling some degree of hun- 
ger. 


Tue Hoty Auzies. Mr. Thos. Campbell, in 
his 7th Lecture, ably vindicates the character of 
the Athenians from the atrocious slanders of cer- 
tain literary serviles, and gives us a most striking 
and admirable “ Sketch of Athens.” ‘The whole 
lecture. indeed, is pregnant with useful informa- 
tion and manly sentiment.  Alluding to the Holy 
Allies, the accomplished writer observes, “ Cleon, 
in Aristophanes’s own pages, brings no aversion 
to a reasonable mind haJf'so revolting, as the 
spectacle of Princes leaguing into Gangs of King- 
dom-breakers and Constitution-litier’s, forming 
Societies for the Suppression of Truth and the 
Propagation of Error, and deserving to be called 
Academicians of Ignorance, and Dilettanti in hu- 
man degradation.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


Hatrep oF THE Press. It seems that very 
small as well as great men—Bristol Aldermen as 
well as Continental Sovereigns—can combine to 
stigmatize the Press,—and no doubt for the like 
reason, that their deeds will not endure the light 
of a free Press. We see by the Bristol Journal, 
that at the late dinner of the Bristol Institution, 
the toast of “The Bristol Press” was erased 
trom the list, at the special request of some of the 
Aldermen of that city, who declared that they. 
would quit the room if this ‘ obnoxious’ toast was 
given’ “To an assembly (observes the Editor 
of the above paper) which lad been applauding 
the diffusion of knowledge now so widely ex- 
tending throughout all classes ; which had pane- 
gyrized the the mechanic’s thirst for information ; 
which had heard that day that the period was ar- 
rived when such knowledge and instruction could 
no longer be withheld ; which congratulated it- 
self upon the establishment of infant schools ; 
which, in short, availed itself of every opportuni- 
ty to applaud the present march of intellect, the 
wide spread of education, and the universal diffu- 
sion of learning and science---could not such a 
company as this have tolerated the toast of a 
FREE AND INDEPENDENT PREss 2? Whata stigma, 
and What a burlesque upon the panegyries which 





have Genrd pon the momot Literature amd com- 


merce ; upon the republics of Venice and Flor- 
ence ; upon the characters of Lorenzo and Cos- 
mo de Medici; and other patrons of Literature, 
as well as Merchants of the World! ! What would 
have become of the De Spiras the Jensons,and the: 
Valderfars ; the Alduses, the Sess, and the :Gio- 
liti of the Venetian Presses, or the . Giunti: of the 
Florence, and other names so celebrated in the 
early states of the typographic art, if their pa- 
trons had thus stigmatised and neglected them.” 


Sout. The first philosophers, whether Chal- 
deans or Egyptians, said—There must be some- 
thing within us which produces eur thoughts ; 
‘hat sometning must be very subtle: it is a 
breath ; it is fire ; it is ether ; it is a quintessence ; 
it is a slender likeness, it ia an intelechia ; it is a 
number ; it is harmony ; lastly, according to the 
divine Plato, it is a compound of the same sad the 
other ! It is atoms which think in us, said Epicu- 
rus, after Democritus. But, my friend, how does 
an atom think ? Acknowledge that thou knowest 
nothing of the matter.—Voltatre.«  - 


Girrorp. Mr. Gifford was originally bred to 
some handicraft ; he afterwards contrived to learn 
Latin, and was for some time usher in a school, 
till he became a tutor in a nobleman’s family. 
The low-bred, self-taught man, the pedant.and 
the dependant on the great, contribute to form the 
Editor of the Quarterly Review. He is admira- 
bly qualified for the situation which he has held 
for some yeara, by a happy combination of de- 
fects, natural and acquired ; and in the event of 
his death, it would he difficult to provide him a 
suitable successor. He takes none but unfair ad- 
vantages. He twits his adversaries (that is those 
who are not in the leading-strings of his school 
er party) with some personal or accidental de- 
fect. Ifa writer bas been punished for a _politi- 
cal libel, he is sure to hear of it in a literary criti- 
cism. Ifa lady goes on crutches and is out of 
favour at court, she is reminded of it in Mr. Gif- 
ford’s manly satire. He sneers at people of low 
birth or who have not hada college education, 
partly.to hide his own want of certain advantages, 
partly as well-timed flattery to those who possess 
them. He has a right to laugh at poor, unfriend- 
ed, untitled genius, from wearing the livery of 
rank and letters, as footmen behind a coronet 
coach laugh at the rabble. He keeps good com- 
pany, and forgets himself. 


pt 
BOSTON POLICE COURT. 


Cases examined and tried inthe Police Court, in one week, com- 
mencing on the lth, and ending on the 16th of April, 1825.— 
both days inclusive. Court held by Benjamin Whitman, Justice. 
Offences, &c. Comu:on drunkards, 10; trespasses of vurious 

kinds,6; Assaults and batteries, 11; fraud, 1; search warrants, 


| 3; railer and brawler, 1; pilferers, 7 ; gambling, 1; larcenies, 8 ; 


receiving stolen goods, knowing them to have been stolen, 1; luna- 
tick, 1. Whole number of cases, 50. 

Punishments, &c. Tried and acquitted, 5; committed to the 
house of correction, 9; fined—fines and costs received for the city, 


| amount, $42,46, 10; Examinations, warrants not granted, no costs 


ajlowed, 13; committed in execution of sentence, 2; committed for 
trial at the Municipal court, 8; warrants not returned, or coutinu- 
ed for further examiuatiunp, 3. Whole number of cases, 50. 





—————— 
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COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 











Middlesex Lodge, Framingham, Tuesday. 
Union, Dorchester ” 
Cassia, Medfield * 
Gvuod Samaritan, Reading “ 
Jerusalem, Northaniptom ? 
Unity, Ipswich ” 
Philanthropic, Marble ‘ead Wednesday. 
Jordan, Danvers as 
St. Albans, Wrentham ” 
Saco, Saco “ 
Mount Hermon, Malden “ 
Norfolk Union, Randolph “ 
Hiram, Lexington, Thursday. 
Constellation, Dedben:,- ~ - 
Washington, Roxbury, & 
Mount Moriah,’ S. Reading, « 
Pentucket, Chelmsford, “ 
Rising Star, Stoughton, « 
Old Colony, Hingham, Friday. 
Meridian, Neeuham, 6 
Massachusetts, Boston, “ 
Council R. M. Boston, Tucsday. 
Washington R. A. C. Salem, Thursday. 
sgaarviages. 


In this city, Mr. Jackson Durant to Mrs. Eleanor White. 

ta Winchester, Mr. Crosby Rand, to Miss Fanny King, of Boston 

In Medfield, augustus Plympton, M. D. of this city, w Miss Han- 
nah Breck. - 

In Medford, Mr. William Hall to Mrs. Abigail “imonds. 

lu Beverly, Mr. Ebeneaer Perry. to Miss Emma T. Dodze. 

Io Plymouth, Mr. Thomas Bearce to Miss Pamelia Howland. 

In Providence, Mr. Johu C. Leveck to Miss Sarah W. Dexter. 

Iu Pawtucket. Mr. Anson Hathaway to Miss Ruana Hamilton. 

In Philadelphia, Lieut. Joseph Mattison to Miss Harriet Robinett. 


BS Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Betsey Ripley, aged 34; Mrs. Catherine Whitney 
Nutson, aged 20 ; Mrs. Thomas Emmons; Mrs. Minerva B. Roger 
son, aged 36; Mr. William Sins, aged 62; Mr. David Eliot, aged 
47; Mrs. Elizabeth Gilpatrick, aged 49; Mr. Edmund Cleary, aged 
60. 

In Watertown, Miss Susan J. Stimpson, aged 17. 

In West-Cambridge, Mrs. Susannah Williams, aged 74. 

In Lyon, Mr. Jeremiah Palmer, aged 52. 

In Charlestown, Major David Goodwin, aged 57. 

In Quincy, Mrs. Ann Beale. aged 38. 

In Brewster, Capt. David Foster, aged 8&2. 

In Salem, Mrs. Mary Goss, aged 67. 

At Sea, Benjamin Whitwell, Esq. of this city, Counseller at Law. 

Ju England, the celebrated Mrs. Barbauld, aged 83, sister of the 
late Dr. Aiken. 

Drowned in Charles River, on Monday afternoon, by the sudden 
oversetting of a sail-boat, Miss Julia Turner, daughter of the Hon. 
Charles Turner, and Miss Miriain Jacobs, both of Scituate. 

SR RPS SEE TOTIITED 


F. P. ASHTON, BARBER, 
AKES his compliments to the Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen of the city, informing them that he has 
commenced practice in the shop opposite the Old 
South, Milk-street, where he will be happy to operate 
on them. 

Mr, A. will leave his customers to recommend him, 
in full confidence that those who have had the satis- 
faction to come under his razor, or scissors, will be 
as pleased to call again, as he will te wait on them. 

Mr. A.’s leisure moments are spent in ornamental 
hair-work, of which, together with perfumery, and 
such articles for use and taste as are usually kept in a 
Barber's shop, he has an assortment for sale. 

If duly notified, Mr. A. will, at seasonable times, 
wait on Ladies, at home. 

April 22. 


NOTICE TO JOURNEYMEN CARPENTERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 
IFTY good Journeymen Carpenters; may find im- 
mediate employ, good wages, and prompt pay, 
by applying to the subscriber, at his shop in Leveret- 
street. NATHANIEL HAMMOND. 
April 22. 
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N. C. KEEP, 
URGEON DENTIST, continues his services at 

») No. 10, Winter-street—Artificial Teeth of the 

most approved materials, arranged with very little 

inconvenience to the patient ; and the strictest atten- 

tion given to every operation in Dental Surgery. 
Reference—Doct. J. RANDALL. 

2sw eop8w. 


JOHN OSBORN 
ONTIUES to manufacture PIANO FORTES of 
every description, of the best materials and 
workmanship, at his old stand Boylston Market, under 
the Pantheon Hall, where he will be pleased to exe- 
cute all orders his friends and the pabli¢ may be 
pleased to favor him with. 
Also—Repairing and Tuning will be punctually 
attended to at all times, at short notice. 
Two second hand PIANO FORTES for aale. 
PIANOS to let. 3wis. April 22. 


ee JOS. BLUXOME, Jr. 
ERCHANT TAILOR, Neo. 4, Eim-street, Bos- 
torn Sm. Marcn 25, 


April 22, 











MRS. HENRY'S BENEFIT. 
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acts, called f.2 ham 
SHE STOOPS TO 


. Or... THE MISTAKES OF 4 NIGHT. : 
, Agung Marlow, . - + we. Me, Fina. 
“Miss Hardcastle, -  »._. Ms. Henry. 





To. conclude with: the admired Melo Drama of 
_ | (HE FALLS OF Cb’ 
> a eae 
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Mrs. Henry. 
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‘RICH FRENCH CHINA, $e. 
J.S. HASTINGS, 
NO. 147, Washington-street, nearly oppgsite the 
Old South, has received from Paris, aco: 

assortment of FRFNCH PORCELAIN CHINA 
consisting of Dessert Sets, landscape, broad bend and 
barbauld, seme very rich; Plates, all sizes; Fiuit 
Plates, different shapes; Tea Pots ; Sugars ; Coffee 
Pots; Creams ; Bowls, &c. seporate from sets ; Tea 
Sets, broad’ bend; Cake Plates on feet ; Salvers on 
do. ;_ Vases, all prices, some very elegant. 

Also, an assortment of plain white French China, 
such as Coffees and Saueers; Teas: and Saucers; 
Bowls ; Plates ; Sugars; Coffee Pots; Tea Pots; 
Creams ; Inks ; Sand Boxes; Spit Cups, &c. &c. 

Also, received f-om Liverpool by the last arrivals, 
an assortment of rich goods, such as Dessert Sets ; 
Dining do. of Stone, China, Blue and in Colours ; 
Flower Pots ; Chambers ; seta Cups and Saucers; 
Coffee and do. ; Plates ; Bowls ; Creams, &c. separate 
from sets; Tea Sets, &c. 

Also, an assortment of Lamps ahd Lustres, some 
very rich ; Plated Castors, Tea Pots, Sugars and 
Creams, of Britannia ; Spoons, Lamps, é&c.. 

Also, a large assortment of B. P. Ware, consisting 
of Dining Sets; Basins and Ewers; Dishes ; Jugs ; 
Plates, &c. ; India and China Dining Sets; do. Dish- 
es, 9 to 22 inches ; Scallop Sallads ; Custards ; Sauce 
Tureens ; Butter Boats ; Cups and Saucers ; Coffees 
and Saucers; Bakers ; Padding Dishes ; Stone China 
Coffee and Saucers ; Bowls and Plates, with gold ; do. 
do. plain. 

Also, a large collection of English and American 
Cut and Plain Glass, of all descriptions. 

Two Nankin Stone Chiva Dming Sets, together 
with a complete assortment of rich Cut Glass Dishes; 
Celleries ; Decanters ; Wines ; Tumblers ; Salts ;Cor - 
roft ; Colonge Bottles; Cainpaigns, &c. Plain Glass, 
of the first quality, which-can be cut to pattern im- 
mediately, or sold separate. 

The above goods ase of the first quality, and are 
warranted as such; and wil) be sold very cheap. 
Persons wishing to purchase, will find it their advan- 
tage to call and examine the articles. 

Goods of any descrption loaned as usual, and at 
the lowest rate. tf April 8. 


—-——__— + - eee 


SUPERIOR RAZORS AND STROPS. 


A td received a few cases of superior patent porta- 
ble Razors and Strops, in sets of seven each, from 
Pradier, celebrated manufacturer of Cutlery, Paris. 
Patronized and recommended by the Royal Society, 
for the encouragement of the Arts and Inventious— 
patent. They are so arranged and compact, as to 
make them very convenient in travelling, and not ex- 
posed to injury. To be had only of JAMES DORE- 
TY, Fashionable Hair Cutter, Exchange Buildings. 
—ALSO— 

For sale as above, a few boxes Farina’s choice Co- 
logne Water, twu years old ; ar: prime old Castile 
Soap; Bear’s Oil; Naples and Windsor Soap ; raw 
silk Half Hose ; Gentlemen’s Gloves ; Tooth Prush- 
es; Head Brushes, &c. tf April 15. 


—- 





—.- - MORNING-SCHOOL. — 


S. DURIVAGE will commeuce his Morning 

e School, forthe instruction of a Class of Young 
Gentlemen in Drawing and Painiing, and the Fre: 
Language, on Tuesday Morninz. April 12th. 
from early daylight to half-past seven o’cicek. 

The Evening School wiil be continned through (+ 
season for those gentlemen who may prefer it. 

For the accommodation of those Ladies who may 
find it inconvenient to attind at other times, Mr. D. 
will devote Wednesduy and Saiurday afternoons to the 
instruction of a Class in Lrawing, i'ainting and 
French, tocammence on Wednesday afternoon, April 
13th. 4w. Frankie steet, April 6. 


aks REMOVAL. 
OSES MELLEN has removed from over the City 
i Market, to the Chambers, comer of Union aad 
Ann-streets, sign of thé Golden Candlcestick—entrance 
38, Union-street ; where he tas jor sale a very exten- 
sive assortment of Furniture, viz.—bureaus ; Tables; 
Bedsteads ;, Chairs ; Secretaries ; Looking Glasses ; 
Brass Fire Setts; Sofas ; Couches ; Sofa Bedstead: ; 
warranted Live Geese and common Feathers, &c. Kc. 
all of which he will sell at the Jowest market prices. 
April 15. - 6w 


Vis 
Hours 








CORDAGE, &c. 
VWNHE subscriber, by the assistance of his friends, 
has been enabled to make important additions 

to his Ropewalk and get into complete operation, 
Machinery forthe manufacture of PATENT CORD- 
AGE, superior to any before established in this coun- 
try, and equal to any in Europe. He has also made 
arrangements to furnish any quantity of Cordage at 
short notice, and on as good terms as can be had in 
this city; and he trusts these advantages, added to 
the fact of his having had more than twenty years 
experience in the business, will secure to him a por- 
tion of patronage. Wone but the first quality of hemp 
will be manufactured into Cordage, and no pains 
shall be spared to have the Cordage laid up ip the 
most perfect manner. Orders left with Messrs, KEN. 
DRICK, GRAY, & CO. No. 7, Long-wharf, Boston, 
or at the Ropewalk, Roxbury-street, will receive 
prompt attention. JOHN WEBBER. 

Also, constantly on hand, an# for sale, as above, 
Cod-Lines for Bank, Straits and Bay Fisheries, war- 
ranted of the first quality, and at low prices , 

Patent and Common Boltrope; _ 

Deep-sea Lines, of all sizes and lengths , 

marae * eng and Wormline ; 

Sewing Twine ; Balerope and Spunyar ; 

White Rope of all sizes, te Feb. 18, 





THOMAS EDWARDS 
ONTINUES to Paint Portraits and Minatures on 
the most favorable terms, 
Minature Liknesses from 2 to 35 dollars. 
Portraits from $25 upwards. 
Ladies and Gentlemen are respectfully invited to 
examine his Specimens at his Room, 73 Market street, 
0<p-Drawings to Let; Drawing Paper and Colors, 
&c. for sale. 6w April 15 





WELLS, GELSTON & PORTER, 
N2: 69, Washington-strect, (formerly 56, Cornhill) 
opposite the old State-House, Boston, have re- 

ceived by the ships Herald and Chariot, a part of their 
SPRING SUPPLY OF GOODS, (selected by a pat. 
ner,) consisting of Watches, Jewelry, Plated, Jappan- 
ed and Britannia Wares and Military Goods, which 
will be sold on the most liberal terms, wholesale and 
retail. 

N. B. The former Customers of George Welles, Jr, 
are requested to cal] and examine them. 

April 22. 





WHITE LEAD, 
LUM, refined Saltpetre, and Gunpow¢er, forsale, 
on the most favorable terms, at 65, Broad-street, 
Yr. COPELAND, Jr. 


A. 


by 





april 22, Gin 
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/ Pliseellanies, - 


THE BRAVE. 

Where have the valiant sunk to rest, 

When their sands of life were numbered ” 
On the downy couch ? on the gentle breast 

Whore their youthful visions slumbered ” 
When the mighty passed the gate of death, 

Did love stand by bewailing ? 
‘No—but upon war’s fiery breath 

Their blood-dyed flog was sailing. 
Not on the silent feverish bed, 

With weeping friends aroand them, 
Were the parting prayers of the valiant said, 

When Death’s cark angel found them. 


But in the stern and stormy strife, 
In the flush of lofty feeling, 

They yielded to honor the boon of life, 
While battle’s bolts were pealing. 

When the hot war-steed with crimsoned main 
Trampled on breasts all stained and gory, 

Dashed his red hoof on the reekiug plain, 

"And shared in the rider’s glory. 

Go seek the brave in their ocean grave, 
*Neath the dark and restless water, 

Seek thom beneath the whelming wave, 
So oft deep-dyed with slaughter. 


There lie the gallant and the proud, 
The eagle-eyed and lion-hearted, 

For whom the trump of fame rang loud, 
When body and soul were parted. 


Or seek them on fields where the grass grows deep, 
Were the vulture and raver hover, 

There the sons of battle in quiet sleep, 

Ard widowed love goes there to weep, 
That their brief and bright career is over. 


SONG. 
Strike, Oh! strike the Harp again, 
For I love to hear the strain, 
Like Zephyr whisp’ring o’cr the main, 
When all its billows sluinber ; 
Thy Song hath waken’d in my breast, 
Joys I deem’d for age at rest, 
Soys with which Loo ce was blest-— 
But time hath tole their cumber. 











The thoughts of cays Jong past aroze, 

But swift have fled, like Winter’s snows, 

When cheerfully the Spring-brecze blows, 
Or Summer’s sun is shiving ; 

They come like childhood’s laughing dream 

When bright with joy the hours beam— 

But, ah! it was a fleeting gleam, 
That shone butiu declining— 

Strike, then strike the harp again, 

For I love to hear the strain, 

Like Zephyr whisp’ring o’er the main, 
When all its billows slumber. 





SNORING. 

[The following humerous article from the European 
Magazine, is by the ingenious Author of the Half- 
Hantgit. i 

I am somewhat addicted to snoring—start 
not my goog reader, at this extraordinary as- 
sertion ; Lam fully awake now. Indeed, | 


. may be wrong ; I have never had the pleasure 


of bearing those musical sounds issue from the 
tubes of my olfactory organs: but I may not 
presume to doubt the words of Mrs. Cinna, who 
declares that the noise proceeding from my 
chamber in the night time, resembies tor all 
the world, that of a herd of Elephants som- 
nolizing under a palm tree. This is very ex- 
traordinary. 

Snoring, delicate reader, according to the 
best authorities, is that sound or noise which is 
heard or supposed to be made, in the passage 
between the palate and the nostrils—-that boil- 
ing or bubbling noise which in respiration fro- 
ceeds from the larynx or head, or orifice of the 
aspira arterta : thus having given anatomical 
detinition of the cause, 1 shail proceed to the 
explanation of the eilect. 

it has been my unfortunate chance to be 
thrown into situations where this my failing (ii 
indeed the world will hold itone) bas brongit 
me into peculiar ill will. Indeed it has pro- 
cured me also the cognomen of * Sientor,” an 
epithet which, like King Richard’s * Slug- 
gard,” Lam by no means ambituous of being 
distinguished hy. 

it is indeed an unfortunate propensity. Mr. 

L. H , My especial iriend, Would not speak 
to me for a menin, owing to a similar circom- 
stance, which tock place at his heuse, some 
years since, and which gave me great discredit 
by reason of his misrepresentation ameng my 
literary acquaintances. 1 was invited with Mr. 
S , who was then in Engtand,Messrs. P . 
K——, and a few choice spirits, to hear the 
first private reading of his new poem. It had 
been an extremely warm summer’s dxy, and as 
we sipped our delightful. qualified bohea, the 
cooling breeze, which, as Keats has somewhere 
observed, * kissed our ivory fronts,” was ex- 
cessively pleasing and grateful. It certainly is 
a most exhiliarating beverage ; and upon this 
occasion it did its oitice to a t--. Wit and re- 
partee dropped from the mouths of each as 
fast as the queries and reperts of Jobnson, and 
I felt inclined to burst my side with laughter-- 
this seemed auspicious—-alas ! the calmest sky 
is often the forerunner of the storm. My friend 
L , on account of my years, had assigned 
me avenerable arm chair, which, like Gray’s, 
was hereditary ; it had an extremely soft back 
-—* fearful annunciation,’ you exclaim ; you 
are right; that delicately tender soft back was 
my undoing. After discussing three cups,—I 
never exceed that limit—1 reclined my head 
—heavens ! what a luxury; I had been broil- 
ing on the outside of a coach to Hampstead in 
the morming. The refreshing cootness was 
exquisite—f# once more reclined—t! closed my 
eyes—the wind gave a gentle pufl—I would 
not have changed places witit Mahomet. 














Yes, dozing reader, I felt the silver seal of 


Morpheus opon me ; I found myseil gradually 
sinking and sinking ; | began to open my mouth 
—terrible tuonght ! but | was relieved--I gave 
a nod—the vision was dispelled--the servanis 
entered—thngs were removed. Nr. H . 
undid a manuscript traced in beautiful charac- 
ters smelling sweetly of the perfumes of the 
east, and deiivered itto Mr. S ; who glaac- 
img his dark and troubled eye around, proceed- 
ed to readit with a pompous tone. | listened 








awbie to the twilight breathing softness ef this 
exquisite poeiry, but the irres:stably tempting 
char-back recurred to my imagination—I tined 
it agai, il was even more so than before, ale 
the wind sighed more geatiy and coolly ; ! 


1 closed ; 1 might as well, at least, try the ex- 


riment. I shut them gradually—the lives 
were sweeter and more beautiful, and Mr. 
$——’s voice grew more soothing every in- 
stant ; my sensations were wrapt in a dreamy 
elysium—this lining thought I, must be made of 
lambs wool ; -I never koew any thing so amaz- 
ingly soft. Mr. S——’s voice now began to 
grow extremely faint—I could scarcely hear 
him—how very odd, he had a very clear voice 
—-how strange that it sbould become thus in- 
distinct ; he must have.drank too much tea— 
now I dont bear him at all—oh ! they are ap-. 
plauding some passage, 1 suppose-—“ Excel- 
lent ! excellent! this is excessively good, 
H--—,” said I, and the effort | made, broke 
my slumber ; all started at my exclamatien, 
and the poet did not look over and above 
pleased. 

1 now became singularly attentive ; but 
sometimes the thoughts of the chair and its 
tender back would intrude--like visions of by 
gone days of happiness, of rest, of sleep—and 
then the poetry was so slumbery—so soul-be- 
calming—who could resist its influence? And 
the chair ; | em perfectly clear at this time 
the back advances towards my head, and not 
my head towards it ; be that us it may, they 
did meet again, and seemed mutually rejoiced 
at the re-union of such approved friends—my 
eye-lids, too, seemed to have imbibed an unv- 
sual affection, for they kissed and toyed with 
each other unceasingly. Mr. now left off 
reading and sat himself down upon the ceiling, 
to gaze about at his leisure ; 1 somewhat won- 
dered how he did this, but as I saw K 
standing upon his head, and P—— getting into 
the looking glass, | thought it was a trifling 
circumstance, and so I would not disturb them. 
It was about this time, I believe that Mr. S—-, 
arriving at a particularly sleepy passage, began 
to be rather alarmed at hearing a low groan 
somewhere beside him ; ag this gentleman 1s 
remarkably nervous, he shook like an aspen 
leaf at the violence of his own emotions, and 
swallowing a glass of cold water, he asked 
them if they heard any thing? A reply being 
given in the negative, he read on; the groan- 
ing sound was now heard deeper and more gul- 
tural than before, and all were astonished— 
* What; what is that? was echoed from 
every one, even as they spoke the sound be- 
came harsher and more prolonged ; it was my 
other voice; they laughed se; but I am sure 
you will not wish me to reveal the extent of my 
shame. 











“ BORN TO BE A BONE-SETTER.” 


While traveiliug through the western part 
of Massachusetts, the last week, we were par- 
ticularly entertained by a stage coach compan- 
ion, with a marvellous account of the wonder- 
ful operations of a man in his vicinity, who was 
born a natural bene-setter. When regularly 

educated surgeons have been totally unable to 
relieve anchylosed knees, this modern Aéscula- 

pius has frequently tucked half a tea-cup-full 

of very little bones into their proper sockets, 
and sent his admiring patients to their own 

homes upon the ran. This relation associated 

other masterly mancwuvres which are gomg on 

at the east, the place of light, and although we 

have a most contemptible opinion of modern 

prophets, Holenlohe miracles, and natural 

bone-setters, we should only be called crabbed 

fellows to question the tacts which report has 

been so steadily engaged in trumpeting abroad. 

The title of the following lucubratory ob- 

servations, is merely a quotation trem the voice 

o: that part of our enlightened population, who 

not onty believe that the moon is made of green 

cheese, and that: Mr. Gulliver actually traveil- 

ed into Brobdignag, but that there are men 

abiding in our saptent citics, from feelings of 

pure benevolence towards a limping, stiff-joint- 

ed community, who can Inxate every bone ina 

man’s body, by winking an eye, and reduce 

them again, in a twinkling, according to the 

genuine rules of hocus pocus. 

To come to the poimt, however, it is per- 
lectiy idle to waste the prime of one’s life in 
studying operative surgery. Unless we were 
vorn with a natural tact for the business, and 
exhibited in our earliest years a disposition to 
practise, by intuition, on the halt-Gedged chick- 
ens which peeped about the coop, or splintered 
up a puppy’s leg, there is no hope of succeed- 
ing in this difficult profession. Education de- 
velopes nothing ; if we were bronght into ex- 
istence without brains, so we must remain, to- 
tally incapable in ourselves of changing the 
condition of our unfortunate cerebral machine- 
ry. One man was undoubtedly designed for a 
merchant, another for manufacturing “ Lee’s 
Pills.” and another for tending a toll gate ; 
but we gladly enter upon the consideration of 
these inherent qualities which indubitably 
prove the individual a natural bone-setter—-a ta- 
vorite of fortune, and as a matter of course, a 
still greater pet of all well bred and sensible 
peopie. In the first place, it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary for the future success of a 
natural bene-setter, that his birth should have 
been attended with certain preternatural cir- 
cumstances, of a surprising character; such as 
weighing seven pounds more than his mother 
—or else, he must have been so exceedingly 
little that his nurse held him up in a mustard- 
pot to be christened. When three weeks and 
four days old, he must have smiled when the 
maid accidentally trod upon the cat’s paw, or 
have thrown himself into a paroxysm of rage, 
at the tender age of two cainndar months, on 
seeing the family physician attempt a reduc- 
tion of bis aunt’s middle finger. Instead of 
creeping his way about the nursery floor, he 
shoud be found putting his own ankles out of 
joint, in trying to stand against an easy chair, 
and ailerwards setting them himself, with non- 
pareil adroitness, without a groan, showing 
that true genius is unaccompanied with tears, 
and that ideal philosophy, when properly di- 
rected, Is portentous stuff, A school should 
he both hated and dreaded above all things : 
noue but blockheads ever require learning to 
make them passable members of society. A 
disposition to quarrel, and try the flexibility of 
a play-mate’s skull, by way of amusement, is 





thought I could listen better with my eyes 





one of the most convincing evidences that the 


ve. 


aregl 





object of seventh-son solicitude is on the high 
road to distinction, and if no untoward misior- 
tunes betide, we may now begin to discover 
those mightier characteristics which entitle 
him to the entire confidence of first rate fami- 
lies. To intemperance, vulgarity, profanity, 
and a total disregard towards every thing de- 
cept, add about one dozen other vices, no less 
disgusting, and this will constitute a natural 
bone-setter, and such a one, too, as would have 
the encouragement of the first people of a po- 
lite metropolis, celebrated for its devotedness 
to literature and to science.—Med. Intelligencer. 


ANECDOTES OF DR. FRANKLIN. 

Doctor Franklin’s disposition is thus spoken 
of by a writer in the last Blackwood’s Edio- 
burgh Magazine. 

s¢ By nature, perhaps, like George Washing- 
ton, whose character, by the way, is greatly 
misunderstood, he was a man of strong pas- 
sions, which, after many years, by continual 
guardianship, trial, and severe discipline, he 
had brought entirely uoder his control. This, 
we say positively, was the character of Wash- 
ington : this, we belicve to have been the char- 
acter of Franklin. 

We. happen to know something of the Doc- 
tor’s determination, however, in two cases; 
both growing out of the same event, where 
the natural temper of the man broke out— 
blazed up, like a smothered tire—became visi- 
ble, as it were, all at once,.in spite of ‘himself. 
Some time in the year 1767, or 8, he was in 
this country, acting as agent for some of our 
transatlantic possessions. The troubles had al- 
ready begun, there. One day, he went before 
the privy council, as agent, with a petition 
from the assembly of Massachusetts ; or more, 
caretully speaking—one day, when a petition 
from the provincial assembly of Massachusetts- 
Bay, already presented by him, was taken up. 
He was treated with great indignity, insulted, 
grossly abused by the solicitor general, Wed- 
erbourne. He bore it, without any sign of 
emotion. All eyes were apon him. No change, 
or shadow of change went over his face. His 
friends were amazed at his forbearance. Tiey 
wondered at his equarimity—they were almost 
ready to reproach hia for it. Such uatimely 
self-command could only proceed from indif- 
ference to the great cause, or, so they thought, 
from a strange moral insensibility. On his 
way from the place cf humiliation, they gath- 
ered about him. He stopped, he stood still, 
his manner, look, voice, were those of a man, 


1 see he is in check,” said the Dcctor, “ but 
I shall not defend him. If he wasa good king, 


like yours, he would deserve the protection of |. 


his subjects ; but he is a tyrant, and has cost 
them already more than he is worth ;—take 
him, if you please ; 1 can do without him, and 
will fight out the rest of the battle, en repub- 
licain—as.a Commonwealth’s man.” 





SYMPTOMS OF VANITY. 

To place $100 at a banker’s, in order te 
give a check, sometimes for $2. 

To go to New-York, return immediately, 
and afterwards talk of a continental tour. 

To go into a coffee-house, ask in a load tone 
if the Champaigne be good, and in a low voice, 
order a bottle of cider. 

OF FORESIGHT. 

To give up a debt of $100 in order to avoid 
a law-snit. 

To dine before visiting an author. 

To burn a MS. in lieu of placing it in the 
hands of a bookseller. 


Tecumsen. A gentleman of high standing in 
Virginia, gave me the following, as related to bim 
by the officer who was the subject of it. This 
officer, in a skirmish with a party of British and 
Indians, in the late war, was severely. wounded 
and unable to rise. Two Indians rushed towards 
him to secure his scalp as their prey.—One ap- 
peared'to be a chief warrior, and. was clad ina 
British uniform. The hatchet was uplifted to give 
the fatal blow—The thought passed his mind that 
some of the chiefs were Masons, and members of 
travelling Lodges in the British army. He gave 
a masonic sign. It stayed the arm of the savage 
warrior. The hatchet fell harmless to the ground 
—the Indian sprang forward, caught him in his 
arms—and the endearing title of BROTHER fell 
from his lips. It was Tecumseh. 

AUTUMN AND WINTER GOODS. 
CITY CLOTHES WARE-HOUSE, 
No. 5, CONGRESS-*SQUARE, (2 DOORS NORTH OF THE 
BRANCH BANK,) 

KELLEY & HUDSON, 

AVE received their Fall Supply of RICH AND 

& ELEGANT GOODS, suited to the approaching 
season, Consisting of 

FRENCH CLOTIIS & CASSIMERES, 
Black, Blue, Brown, Claret, Green, Olive, Drab, &c. 
LONDON GOODS. 

Black and Blue Ciorns, of superior qualities, 
Together with a complete assortment of Fancy Colours 
such as are most fashionable in london at the preseut 
time. 

Lion Skin and Lafayette COATINGS, superb arti- 
cles for Top Coats ; Germam and water-proof CAM 
LETS ; real Scotch and Norwich PLAIDS ; CASSI- 
MERES, in great variety of mixtures, blue, black, 
drabs, buff and white. 











who has quietly concentrated every thought, Ribbed CASSIMERES, of every fashionable shade. 


every hope, under beaven, all his energies, 
upon a single point ‘ His master shall pay 
for it,”? said he, and passed on. 

The other circumstance grew out of the 
same affair. As a mark of especial considera- 
tion, for the privy coancil, the Doctor appear- 
ed before them in a superb dress, after the | 
court fashion of the time. He wore it bravely 
—he leoked uncommonly wellin it. Finding, 
however, that this coertly garb, thus chosen, 
thus worn, bad been ot no avail, as a refuge or 
shelter, to him ; that, en the contrary, it had 
only made him a better mark, and exasperated | 
his adversary ; that, worse than all, his consider- 
ate loyalty had been misunderstood, for a piece 
of dirty adulation, or, worse yet, for a piece of 
wretched foppery; te went, on leaving the | 
council, straightway home ; threw tbe dress | 
aside ; and, from thai hour, never wore at again, 
till the day, on which he went, with full pow- 
erimto the court of the Bourbons, to sign the 
treaty between France and elmerica—-the United} 
States of Ainerica ! What must Lave been his 





feelings | ‘That paper gave the death blow to 
Gritish dominion over the western world. It 
was done, the threat was accomplished ; Frank- 
lin was at peace with bimself : the majesty of 
Great-Britain had paid, bitterly paid, for the in- 
sotence of the solicitor-general. 

ft was while preparing himself, on this very 
occasion, for his appearance at Versailles, 
among the’pride and flower of the French no- 
Intity, that a little circumstance occurred, 
which the Doctor was fond of retating, all his 
lite, as finely characteristic of the French tem- 
per, full of resource, fall of apology, such as 
it is, never to be taken by surprise. 

He had ordered a fashionable court-wig to 
be made for the occasion; desiring Monsieur 
le Perruquier, whatever else he did (ior the 
Doctor had already heard something of these 
incumbrances,) whatever else, to make it large 
enough. The wig was brought home, ata 
very late hour : nothing could be more state- 
ly, “* superb,” or * magnificent.” But when 
he came to try it on, the Doctor, otherwise the 
patient, found it insupportably tight. He com- 
plained ; Monsieur Je Perruquier bowed. He 
remonstrated, grew red in the face, the Pei- 
ruquier bowed again. “ It is too small, sir, too 
small entirely,” said Franklin, “ altogether 
too small, sir.” ** Apres tout,” answered Mon- 
sieur le Perruquier strutting a light pigeon- 
wing before the Doctor, ‘ apres tout, Monsieur, 
ce n’est pas la perruque, qui est trop petite; 
c’est la tete, qui est trop grosse.’ The 
Frenchman, with all his politeness, however, 
did not say, or think of saying, c’est la tete, 
qui est trop grande. Ifhe had, perhaps, the 
Doctor would have borne the head-ach more 
quietly.” ‘ 

When a child, he found the long graces used 
by his father before and after meats very 
tedious, one day, after the winter’s provisions 
had been salted,—* [ think, father,” said Ben- 
jamin, “if you were to say Grace over the 
whole cask-—once for ali—it would be a vast 
saving of time.” 

Dr. Franklin was so immoderately fond of 
chess, that one evening at Passy, he sat at that 
amusement from six in the aftern>on, till sun- 
rise. Onthe point of losing one of his games, 
his king being attacked by what is called a 
check ; but an opportunity offering at the same 
time of giving a fatal blow to his adversary, 
provided he might neglect the defence of his 
king,—he chose to do so, though contrary to 
the rulez, and made his move. “* Sir,” said 
the French gentleman, his antagonist, * you 





cannot do that, and leave your king in check” 
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VESTINGS. 

Black and coloured figured Velvets—English, 
French, Italian and India Silk ; Toilinet and Valen- 
cia.—Also, an extensive assortment of TRIMMINGS, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES and UMBRELLAS. $ 

CLOTHING. ’ 

Camblet and Plaid CLOAKS—Camblet TOP 
COATS—fashienable drab, blue and mixt cloth Top 
Coats—SURTOUTS of every fashionable colour, 
with and without capes—FROCK COATS—DRESS 
COATS—TROWSERS and V ESTS—all in the mod- 
eri) style and faithfully made. 

Doe-skin Sarrts and Drawers, which are univer- 
sally approved—lannel, Lambs-wool and_ Worsted 
Shirts and Drawers—Linen and Cotton SHIRTS — 
Silk and plain Srocks—Berkiey and other CRAVATS 
—Pocket handkerchiefs of every description—Russia 


and French Betts—Silk and cottcn Suspenders—and | 


every other article necessary for a complete assort- 
ment. 

K. & H. assure their customers and the public, that 
their store will be found to contain as complete an as- 
sortment of fashionable and elegant Goods as any 
other essa} }shmest of the kind in the United States. 

iky> Lonact Fushions recently received. 

Oct. 22. 


NEW itn i ApLISHMENT. 
y ARREN WILD & CO. have received their 
stock of English, French aud American goods ; 
among which are the following : 

Broadcloths, various colors and qualities ; 

Cassimeres, do. do, 

Stout Kerseys and Sattinets ; 

Scarlet printed Flannels ; 

Mlannels and Baizes, various colors ; 

Scotch Plaids, high colors suitable for ladies dresses ; 

Caroline Plaids, new and elegant patterns ; 

Plain and figured Bombazets ; 

Black bombazine, extra fine ; 

Do. do. for mantles ; 

Sarsnets, Sinchaw, Florence and plaid Silks, various 
patterns and qualities ; 

Double chain Leyantines ; 

Elegant wrought iace Veils - 

Ladies’ French kid Gloves ; Musiins ; 

White and colored Cambricks ; 

Pressed rapes, assorted colors ; 

Black Italian Crapes ; Calicoes ; 

American Shirtings and Shectiugs, brown and 
bleached ; Bed Tick  3tripes, Checks, and Gine- 
hains ; Sewing Silk and sewing cottons, Ribbons Pins 
Needles, Tape, Combs, &c. &c. which added to their 
former stock of CROCKERY, GLASS and HARD 
WARE, and W. 1. GOODS, comprises a compiete as- 
sortment, which are offered at prices as low as can be 
obtained in Boston. W. W. & Co. assure their friends 
and those disposed to favor them wiih their patronage, 
that every exertion will be made on their part te 
please. ‘They are daily making additions to their 
present stock, of tlie newest and most fashionable 
goods that are to be found in the market. 

Walpole, Dec. 17. eptf 


: DR. N. BAKER 

ENTIST, from New-York, respectfully acqusints 

the Ladies and Gentlemen of this metropolis 
that he continues to perform every operation upon 
the TxEtTH, that may be desired, in his usual safe, ex 
peditious, aud easy method, which is in every respect 
superior to the common manner of fixine Teeth ; and 
So confident is he that his superior method is prefera- 
ble that he will have no compensation for-any opera. 
tions he may perform, until they are entirely satisfied 
with the work done. Those who may choose to em- 
ploy him, will find that this mode of setting teeth is 
Wholly unattended with pain or any inconvenience 
whatever. He will insert teeth, from one to a whole 
set, in such a way, that they will not become loose, 
_ lose their natural colour ; and persons may use 
them, as well as their natural teeth ; and they shall 
not be known from their appearance to be artificial 
He may be found at his room, No. 119, Washington- 
Feat 70 Cornhill, next door te Dr. Dunn's 
! -Cai Sno i i * 
me ary con, ae > will wait on these who may 
MP ice respecting Teeth, GRATIS. 

: SIXTY FIVE BROAD STREET. 
Ag N POWDER » Shot, Balls, Flints, wholesale and 

retail, for sporting or shipping, for sale as above 

E. COPELAND, Jr. 











= Jan. 14. tf 


eniee WANTS A PLACE. 
rom th t e wi 
A industrinne country, aged about. 19—faith ul, 


, and intelligent, and can 2 
best recommendations as such—would seniona biohe 


a but would engage in any other, Apply at this 
t March }!. 
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. BOSTON . eh 
BOOT AND SHOE ESTABLISHMENT | 


. No. 99. GTON-SFREET. ee 
MATILLIAM 8, CHADWICK. offers: for sale his 
WwW Fall and Winter Stock of BOOTS, SHOES and |. 
PUMPS, comprising an assortment equal to any other — 
Boot or Shoe Store in America, all of which have been. 
made under his immediate inspection, and for dura- j 
bility and workmanship, cannot be surpassed, viz. - 
20 pair men’s strong, well made Boots at $2.25 x95 *" 
275 do. weal calf-skin do. 50 328 - 

300 do. gentleman’s do. do. 
200 do. do. superior do. do. 
350 do. city made do. do. ; 
175 do. prime custom do. 5,00 2: 
100 do. elegant do. 6,00 9 
75 do. real English Soal Boots, water proof,'7,00 © 
200 do. boys elegant calf-skin Boots, from a 
$2,25 to.3,50- 
do. cow-hide Boots, from 1,75 to 2,26 © 
gentlemen’s elegant Dancing Pumps 
from 67 cents to 1,50: 
do. do. heels $1,00to 1,75 
do. Over Shoes, from $1,25to 2,00. 
calf-skin Shoes, of every description % 
from $1,12to 2, ae 
The above work is all warranted; any deduction (@ 
satisfactory to the purchaser will be made, should it © 
not prove equal to his expectations—and customers = 
may rest assured that every article will be sold at the — 
above stated prices. ey 
He has also, in Store, 25 dozen Calf-Skins ; 3 bales © 
Russia Sheeting; 25 boxes No. 3 Rikbons, well as- % 
sorted ; 604 pieces superior black Galloous ; 400 pair 
English Boot Soalz, together with a large assortment: 
of black and coloured Denmark Satin Velveteuns, = 
Double Prunello, Boot Webbing, Boets Lasts, and 
every article in any way conneoted with his branch 7 
of business, all of which are offered at whoicsale and @& 






















do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


300 
300 
400 


retail, at low prices for Casb. 
LADIES’ SHOES. 
A very extensive assortment of Ladies dress Shoes, [a 
consisting of black, white, and coloured India and 4 
French Satin Slippers, made very elegant; Ladies © 
black and coloured Velveteen, Demark Satin, and 
Double Prunellu Skoes, with and without heels ; 
Ladies kid, morocco and’ leather Boots, walking and 
thin soaled Pumps, c ing of the most fashionable 
patterns now worn. 4is0, 400 pair Ladies (Lafayette) 
Ties,a new pattern for walking shoes, made cf real fine 
calf-skin, equal if not superior to any thing of the kind 
in this city. i 
Also,Ladies Fur Boots, Over Shoes, Moccasins, &c. 
Misses, childrens and boys Shoes, of every descrip- 
tion and price. 4 
Likewise, j13t received, 1 case French Prunelle 7 
Shoes, consisting of black, green, pearl, and crimson, 9a 
prices from 42 cts. to 75 cts. 


ets 





















































N. B. Measures taken for Ladies, Gentlemen, and & = 
Misses Boots and Shoes, of every descrip: ion—where @ I 
no exertion shall be wanting to reuder his work and & An 
services acceptable to all those who may favour him * Th 
with their custom. Nov. 21, . 

FRESH DRUGS AND MEDICINES. : 
WILLIAM BLASLAND, -e ie 

PPOSITE the Post-Office, hag just received by | f 

the London Packct, Ward, a large assortment of ‘d E 
DRUGS and MEDICINES, among which are the - Th 
following : 4 Ge 
Calomel, Ching’s Worm Lozenges, | + 1 
Red Precipitate, Pill Hydrarg,Apoth. Hall. | he 
White do. Bals. Yolu, : — 
Cheltingham Salts, Dalbys Carminative, q Ir 
Tartar Emetic, + Croton Oil, ; r 
Salts of Lemon, Sulphat Quini, 4 Witl 
Salts of Soda, Ex. Eleterium, a Thy 
Cardamon Seeds, Iodine, 4 qT 
Powder’d Liquorice, Henry’s Calc’d Magnesia, @ Whe 
Do. Squills, Cale’d Magnesia, Apoth. : * Tou, 
Do. Colocynth, Colchicum, { Hall.) W 
Carb. Chalk, ppt. Prussic Acid, ~@ in wi 
Pearl Barley, Seidlitz Powders, And 
Camomile Flowers, Ceph. Snuff, Oti 
Rochelle Salts, Godirey’s Cordial, Bu 
Epsom do. Peppermint Lozenges, The | 
Refined Liquorice, Do. + Stems, The « 
Lint, Tolu Lozenges, Th 
Carb. Magnesia, Barley Sugar, And s 
Windsor Soap, Ol. Caryoph. ; Por in 
_ The above are of the first quality, and may be Th: 
lied on. ag Ail th 

N. B. Particular attention paid to Physicians’ P, ~ Canr 
scriptions, and the delivery of family medicines, alh7 As 
hours, day or night. Sw. April 1. = Up 

2 .@) 
VALUABLE LA*%V BOOKS. . Win 
"pm a setts of Massachusetts Reports, 17 vols: To 
and any volume that may be wanted to complete A tho 
sets—continuation of same work by Octavius Picker A tho 
ing, Esq. ; Bigelow’s oid Digest of the 12 first volu De 
“lassachusetts Reports ; Metcalf’s continuatien, c Too f 
taining a Wigest of the five last vols. of Tyng’s, {| Toot 
the first vol. of Pickering’s Reports ; Bigclow's new Ha 
Digest of Massachusetts Reports, complete, in ¢ Thi 
vol. ; Gow on Partnership, first American edition Rez 
with American Decisions; Rawle’s View of thé Such 
Constitution of the United States ; Norris’ editiond! Ha 
Peake on Evidence ; Stearns on Real Actions ; Phil For w 
lips on Insurance ; Dane’s Abridgement of America > That 
Law ; Davis's Justice ; Gallison’s Reports ; 2d vob. "By. 
Maine Reports by Greenleaf; Russell on Crimes’ That 
Montagu on Partnership ; Stephen on Pleadings He ha 
Sargeant @n Constitutional Law ; Chitty’s Pleadings,’ Tha 
new edition with corrections and additions by Dun Bor 
and additional Notes and References by lngrabam~ F 
and a large stock of other Law Booxs, constantly f ; Thos 
sale by HARRISON GRAY, No. 74, Washington- rs 
Street, and four doors south of State-streeg ; where Th, ws 
may be seen the three first volumes of the new A — 
can Edition of Com=n’s Digest, with American De- # = 
cisions by Thomas Day, Esq.—the price of thie work To cay 


iii he six dollars per vol. 
bejore the 8th and last vol. is 
the price wiil be raised to eicht dolla 

h rs—those wii 
wish for this wor’: at subscripiion price, will pleas 


apply soon, as above, or to GRAY. Ci S “OE. 
Portsmouth. N.H. r ri pear 


to those who engage it,; 
printed, after which time 











TO THE LADIES. a 
T having been frequently suggested to the sub- 
scriber, by Ladies of the first respectability, whom! 
he has the honour to number among his custome ty 
that it would be mécre‘agreeable for them to call at® 
SHOE STORE eaclusively devoted to their accom 
modation, he therefore takes the liberty of announeit 
that his Store, Nc. 52, MARKET-STREET. is intend 
ed particularly for that purpose. 4 
: He continues to have manufactured those 
£ HOES which, he has reason to believe have heret 
fore Siven periect satisfaction to those Ladies wht 
have favoured him with their commands. : 
_ 4shehas manufactured LADIES SHOES only, } 
is enabled to keep a greater variety of pattesmsys 
many of which, he flatters himself, are designed wit® 
more taste, than can be found at any other store. 


{re LADIES ee respe tf nN . . 
examine for themselves. — a 


Bit 


3 


T = os ! 
pen CUSHMAN BASSET. | 
Sr SAT TT a Sik ai, 
0. 58, Broath As, PENNIMAN J 
- 96, Broad-street, has const: os 
{ for sale Maccaboy and Scotch § Seale a , 
good, at reduced prices. Also, a general asso 
of Domestic Goods, Cotton Yarns,etc, tozether witd' 
general assortment of Cordials and Noyeau Ab 
forsale as above, a file of the Galaxy for 3 ‘year’ 
complete—and a file of the Boston Dail Advertisd 
for 5 years, compiete. 3m ' Feb. 112) 


BOSTON POCKET BOOK MANUFACTORE 
eeagee Goons directly opposite the Old Soué 
POCKET rm and is constantly manufacter™ 
t, of every description, which he ofters 4 








fea: 











sale on the most { ' : 
, Avourable terms, f Ait. 
April 23 +6 erms, for cash or cred _ 








